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Black/White America 
Teacher's Instructions 

This is the introduction to a single, two-week teaching unit on Black/ 
White America. It is intended that this unit eventually be only one among 
many such units which offer an introduction to the discipline of psychology 
for high school students, emphasizing both practical examples of psychology 
in the students' world and the discipline of psychology. . 

Assumptions: These materials are attempting to meet multiple needs and 
are based on several explicit assumptions: First , the material must be in- 
trinsically interesting to students, i.e., it must offer a variety of activi- 
ties during the course of the unit. Second , to increase the likelihood that 
the materials will be used again by the teacher, the materials should, where 
possible, offer several alternative means by which they may be taught. Third , 
the materials should be self-explanatory or fully explained so as to min imize 
additional preparation for the teacher. Fourth , the materials should be self- 
contained, so as to be teachable without the aid of any resources external to 
the teacher possessing the unit. Fifth , the unit should be flexible to facil- 
itate its insertion into an ongoing psychology course as well as into any 
course with content related to the unit's content. Finally, the unit, while 
flexible, should faithfully reflect the discipl ine of psychology in such a 
way as to provide practical lessons for the non-college-bound students and 
fundamental foundations for students destined +o encounter other psychology 
courses later in their education. 

Teaching Techniques: No development of curricular materials can occur 
without consideration of the teaching techniques to be used. With respect 
to these techniques, se\'eral premises were adopted: Fi rst , since psychology 
is a relatively young formal discipline in the history of man, some of its 
most basic premises are still under very close scholarly scrutiny. Similarly, 
in the arts much debate is generated by personal preferences, while in the 
natural (physical) sciences preference often yields to matters of fact. Psy- 
chology being young, is often arguing with itself between the "art" and' 
"science" of psychology, between the "c I i n ica I " and "statistical", between 
the "mind" and the "body". The ill-defined position of psychology along the 
dimension of d iscip I ines 'stretching from those based solely on personal pre- 
ference to those more strongly based in fact, has important implications for 
the teaching technique of the instructor in a high school psychology course. 
It must be a technique which fosters inquiry in students, which ENCOURAGES 
STUDENTS TO EXAMINE DATA AND REACH THEIR OWN CONCLUSIONS as regards to what is 
right. Second , some of . the issues to be covered in a complete course in the 
behavioral sciences will be controversial. The TEACHER MUST MAINTAIN A PO- 
SITION OF NEUTRALITY while teaching these controversial topics so as to en- 
courage students to an attitude of inquisitiveness with respect to behavioral 
phenomena. Third , efforts must be made to PROTECT DIVERSITY IN OPINIONS 
where that diversity is based on reason, not bias. Fourth, for in-classroom 
activities DISCUSSION SHOULD BE THE .PRIMARY MODE OF PRESENTING AND EVALUATING 
INFORMATION related to the topTc at hand. Fifth , the teacher, from a position 
of neutrality, will foster learning by introducing evidence to be weighed and 
evaluated by the students, NOT WITH THE GOAL OF CONSENSUS, BUT WITH THE GOAL 
OF UNDERSTANDING. 
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utilizing a technique of teaching strongly modified from one developed 
by The Humanities Project (an English curriculum development effort started 
in 1967) the teaching strategy being endorsed by the present project is that 
of open investigation. Open in that (I) all topics can be covered, (2) the 
issue at hand is not resolved but considered at its present point of deve- 
lopment, (3) no approach to investigation is ignored. Investigative in that 
(I) student inquiry is encouraged, (2) a variety of techniques for scrutiny 
and criticism are developed, and (3) issues are not resolved, but discussed. 
In term's .of this strategy, the materials are intended merely as the jumping 
off point, as a variety of exercises designed to stir up thought. The units, 
if you will, may be likened to the lighter fluid most widely used in lighting 
charcoal fires. They are to be sprinkled where apropos, and carefully lit. 
It is to be expected there may be a flare-up (i.e., heated discussion), but 
the best of the process will remain long after the obvious results of the 
units have passed from sight. 

Organization of Activities: Each of the enclosed lessons is intended, 
with few exceptions, to involve one hour of classroom discussion time. Each 
lesson has been written specifically for the teacher. In some cases the 
package includes nothing other than instructions for the teacher, but in any 
lesson where materials must be handed out to students, copies of that material 
are included in the lesson and should be duplicated exactly by the teacher for 
distribution to students. Each lesson is identified by two numbers separated 
by a slash mark in the upper left of the first page. The first number in- 
dicates which of the ten columns of activities the lesson belongs with as out- 
lined in Table I; the second number is the sequential listing number of that 
activity within the columns of Table I. No importance other than identifica- 
tion is attached to the second number. 

Although there is some variety across lessons, each lesson generally con- 
forms to the fol lowing outi ine: 

Objective ; A concise statement of the behavioral change the lesson is 
intended to register on the student. 

General. Information : An optional section which provides the teacher with 
information in addition to that supplied the shudents in their material. 

Procedure : After the teacher has become thoroughly familiar with the 
lesson, this section provides step-by-step instructions on conducting the 
exercise of the lesson. 

Caution(s) : An optional section which may list some student responses 
for which the teacher should be prepared, directions which the lesson might 
take but which should be discouraged by the teacher, and/or additional ex- 
planation of steps listed in the procedure section. 

Fol low-up : Usually contains questions which may be addressed to students 
before, during, or after completing the exercise to increase student awareness 
of what has been demonstrated by the lesson. This section may also suggest 
additional activities which can be used to build on class enthusiasm generated 
by the exercise at hand. 
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Reference(s) ; This will include titles of books and/or journal articles 
which are directly related to the lesson. The interested teacher is encourag- 
ed to find such references as. they usua I I y represent a rich source of infor- 
mation relevant to the procedure cf the lesson. 

Alternative(s) : An optional section which lists other activities which 
are suf f Iciently simi lar to the one described in the procedure of the lesson 
as to demonstrate points closely related to those stated in the lesson's ob- 
jective. This section may sometimes contain less expensive, alternative 
means of teaching the same objective by a different procedure. 

Materials : An optional section usually included when the lesson relies 
heavily on materials and/or apparatus readily available at most high schools. 

Unit Outline: The basic design of the unit can be best understood by 
referring to Table I which contains 12 columns, the middle 10 of which re- 
present ten sequential teaching days proceeding left to right and 1-8 rows. 
To choose a two week lesson the teacher should first familiarize him- (her-) 
self with all of the individual lessons. A lesson plan is devised by or- 
ganizing the lesson around one of several possible topics (suggestions follow) 
and then drawing one one-hour lesson from each column. 

Proceeding along the columns left to right, the general objectives are 
as follows: Day I : A pre-unit measure of understanding of and tolerance 
for minority group members. More than one of these exercises may be admin- 
istered during the first day. Day I I : A classroom game intended to illustrate 
for the student the extent to which he relies on his surroundings for help in 
defining himself. A number of issues can be raised which will be answered 
during the remainder of the unit. Day Ml : Activities to develop individual 
student's understanding of important terms and to define "where the student's 
at" regarding racial matters. Day IV ; A classroom demonstration of prejudice 
in operaticr. Day V : Individual data collection which is subsequently pooled 
for consideration and evaluation by a larger group cr the whole class — an 
illustration of working together for the common good. Day V I : A series of 
activities which give students the opportunity to role-play and be criticized 
in that role-playing as an aid toward understanding race relations and ma- 
jority/minority group interactions. Dc:y VI l-VI I I : Additional materials 
are introduced which can be considered in light of prior experience. and re- 
lated to the minority group experience. Day IX ; Individual or group sum- 
maries of the lesson(s) learned, providing opportunity for added group 
activity and discussion, including self-evaluation and expression. Day X ; 
Activities generated by the preceding two weeks' experiences and designed 
both to foster communication of the new-found knowledge to other students 
and to provide means for entry Into other related units, e.g,, on women, art, 
or social psychology. 

The means by which these goals are acomplished are many and varied. The 
particular selection of 10 activities created by the teacher will take many 
things into account, including (I) community resources, (2) the ability of 
the class, (3) the racial composition of the class, and (4) prior units studied 
by the class, as well as (5) the issue or appraoch on which the teacher 
wishes to develop the lesson. Since each lesson includes any cautions in- 
volved in using the materials in the lesson, the fifth point above is probably 
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the most important in selecting the materials. The teacher is specifically 
cautioned in two ways; (I) some activities (e.g., 4/1, if taught using a 
movie) require advance planning and/or preparation. Once the approach and 
specific activities are chosen, the teacher should reread the activities 
making note of any required advance preparation. (2) Some of the activities 
require a racially mixed class (e.g.. Day VI activities.) Lacking such a 
mix, appropriate adjustments (or substitution of activities) should be made. 

Teaching Themes: The unit as a whole may be developed along any of 
several themes, and teachers may wish to draw on some of these materials 
while adding others of their own invention to develop other themes. Themes, 
as used in this context refer to teacher techniques, central concepts, and/or 
type of student activities. Among the themes which may be developed by sel- 
ection of specific lessons are the following: 

Black/white relations with the emphasis on cooperation : Such a unit 
could be developed by using the following 10 lessons: 1737 2/1. 3/6, 4/1, 
5/3, 6/5, 7/3, 8/1, 9/2, and 10/3, perhaps including the movie The De fiant 
Ones . 

Power: The role of power and who possesses It in defining the relations 
which exist between large groups of people might be developed using the fol- 
lowing collection of lessons: 1/3, 2/1, 3/7, 4/1, 5/2, 6/6, 7/1, 8/2, 9/4, 
and 10/2, including a guest lecture by a local member' of the Black Panthers. 

The basic similarity of blacks -and whites : This point as a central 
theme could be easily illustrated by using the following selection of 10 
lessons: 1/2, 2/1, 3/5, 4/1, 5/2, 6/2, 7/2, 8/2, 9/3, and lO/l, including 
the movie Black and White Uptight . 

Culture and minority groups : The aledged "inferiority" of minority 
group members, the extent to which the development of an individual's po- 
tential is determined by the culture in which he exists, and the over- 
whelming effect of culture on development could be used as the central theme 
of the unit drawing on the following lessons: I/I, 2/1, 3/1, 4/1, 5/1, 6/3, 
7/1, 8/3, 9/5, and 10/4, along with a visit to an environment not typically 
experienced by the average class member, whether a black class is taken to 
the suburbs or a white class is taken to the ghetto. 

The right-hand column in Table I lists a large number of activities 
which may further amplify points illustrated by the two weeks of materials, 
as determined by local assets or liabilities. This might be accomplished by 
a movie, by reading one or two novels related to the black experience, a 
guest lecture, a visit to the state archives, and any other relevant activity. 
The right-hand column simply lists a variety of outside-the-cjassroom sour- 
ces of information which could easily be brought directly into the class- 
room to facilitate the teaching of this unit. 
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Internal vs External Control 

OBJ ECTI VE: 

To demonstrate that people differ as to' whether they view themselves 
to be controlled internally (^masters of their own destiny') or externally 
(''buffeted by the winds of change") and that the perception of how they 
are 'controlled^' influences people's behavior. 

GENERAL INFORMATION : 

According to Rotter (1971), some people are confident that they control 
themselves and their destinies. They are * Internals*', and they tend to have 
a more positive attitude about themselves. Others tend to think their fates 
are in the hands of nature and these people tend to be more docile and 
suspicious; they are ''Externals*'. 

With respect to this Rotter has found that among black and white children 
the middle class blacks were only slightly more external in their beliefs 
than middle class whites, but that among children from lower socioeconomic 
levels blacks were significantly more external than whites. He also reports 
other work in a black church in Georgia where it has been found that 
activists In the church were significantly more internal than were non- 
activists of similar educational and socioeconomic status. 

This work indicates that whether white or black the major determinant 
of interna I /externa I view of the world is socioeconomic class. If the 
classroom group is composed primarily of students from similar socioeconomic 
backgrounds it should be possible to administer Rotter's I nterna I /Externa I 
test and demonstrate no difference in scores for blacks as compared to 
whites, assuming that whichever group is in the minority nevertheless has 
a sufficiently representative sample of students, 

PROCEDURE : 

Duplicate the attached test with the instructions on page I and the 
questions on pages 1-3, Distribute the questionnaire to the students and 
after they have read the instructions read the following question. 

"Do you have any questions? CPause,,.] 

Ml I right, you may begin, ^' 

When the students have .f i n i shed the questionnaire they can help score 
"it, or it can be done after class. The ''score" is simply the number of 
external choices which are made, so the lower the score the more Internal 
an individual would be considered. Six questions included in the test are 
filler items which are not scored. The remaining questions are scored as 
ext.ernal responses if the student made the following choices (give one 
point for each such choice); 
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I . Do not score 



8. Do not score 



15. b 

16. a 

17. a 

18. a 



22. b 

23. a 



2. a 

3. b 

4. b 

5. b 

6. a 

7. a 



9. a 

10. b 

11. b 

12. b 

13. b 



14. Do not score 



20. a 

21 . a 



19. Do not score 



25. a 

26. b 



27. Do not score 



24. Do not score 



28. b 

29. a 



Either record, or have the student record, in the upper right corner of 
the front page of the questionnaire the number of external choices made by the 
student. 



1. Students sometimes tend to object to the two alternatives as being too 
extreme. If such objections are raised, or if students, seem reluctant to choose, 
point out to them that (I) their instructions indicate only that they should 
choose the one they believe to be the truer alternative (not that the alterna- 
tive is the only true statement that might be made), and that (2) although they 
may not agree totally with either alternative they should simply choose the one 
alternative they believe more strongly. 

2. If the racial (or sex) balance of your class is such that minority 
scores could be easily identified with specific people, you are advised to de- 
lete the race identification question on the cover sheet of the questionnaire. 
Alternatively, in certain areas of the country additional races (red, brown, 
yellow) might profitably be included (or substituted) in the race question. 

3. In the absence of a minority group with which to compare scores, 
d iscusslpn might center instead on (the lack of) sex differences. 

FOLLOW-UP : 

G^^herally females tend to be slightly more internal, but several other 
interesting comparisons can be made. On the blackboard set up a frequency 
table labeling .the first column "Score" and numbering down the left side of 
the table from I to 23 (the maximum possible number of external choices). The 
second column might be labeled males; the third females. Or blacks and whites. 
Or any other combination of interest to the teacher and/or the class. To make 
the male/female comparison divide the questionnaires by sex and simply tally 
what score was made by each student, females in one column, males in the other. 
Calculate the average score for each group by determining the total of all 
scores in each column and dividing by the number of scores in that column. 
Proceed similarly for a black/white comparison. Discussion could center a- 
round the following questions: 

(1) Do you perceive yourself to be internally or externally controlled? 

(2) What factors have contributed to the shaping of your perceptions of 
how you are controlled? Race? Sex? Environment? Education? 

(3) Why do you think females tend to be more internal than males? 



CAUTIONS: 
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(4) Were you surprised that blacks and whites were not different in 
their views of internal vs external control? Why? 

REFERENCES ; 

Rotter, J. B. "Generalized Expectancies for Internal versus External Control 
of Reinforcement." In Psychological Monographs ; Genera I and AppI ied 
Vol. 80, No. I Whole No, 609, 1966 Considers in depth the theory and 
technique- behind the development of the test. 

Rotter, J. B. "External Control and Internal Control" in Psychology 

Today , June 1971, Vol. 5, No, L Goes into the structure of the test 
in a very readable way for high school students. 
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Name: 



Class : 



Score: 



Date: 



Sex: Male 



Rage: Black 
White 
Other: 



Fema I e 



I nstruct i ons : This is a questionnaire to find out the way In which 
certain important events in our society affect different people. Each item 
consists of a pair of alternatives lettered a or b. Please select the one 
statement of each pair ( and o n ly one ) which you be I I eve to be more true 
rather than the one you think you should choose or the one you would like 
to be true. This is a measure of personal belief: Obviously there are 
no right or wrong answers. 

For each pair of statements put the letter (a or b) of the statement 
with which you agree on the line to the left of the statements. Please 
answer these items careful ly but do not spend too much time on any one item. 
Be sure to find an answer for every choice. Put the letter of the statement 
on the blank line to the left of the number whichever statement you choose 
to be more true^ 

In some instances you may discover that you believe both statements 
or neither one. In such cases, be sure to select the one you more strongly 
believe to be the case as far as you're concerned. Also try to respond to 
each item independently when making your choice; do not be Influenced by 
your previous choices. 

Stop here. Do not go any further until told to do so by your teacher. 



J, a. Ch i I dren^'get into trouble because their parents punish them too much, 
b. The trouble with most children nowadays is that their parents are 
too easy with them, 

2, a. Many of the unhappy things in peoplds lives are partly due to 
bad buck, 

b. People's misfortunes result from the mistakes they make, 

_3.a. One of the major reasons why we have v^'ars is because people 
don't take enough interest in politics, 
b. There will always be wars, no matter how hard people try to 
prevent them, 

4, a. In the long run people get the respect they deserve in this world, 
b. Unfortunately, an individual's worth often passes unrecognized 
no matter how hard he tries. 
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_5.a. The idea that teachers are unfair to students is nonsense. 

b. Most students don't realize the extent to which theSr grades are 
Influenced by accidental happenings. 

_6.a. Whitout the right breaks one cannot be an effective leader. 

b. Capable people who fail to become leaders have not^taken advantage 
of their opportunities. 

_7.a. No matter how hard you try some people just don't like you. 

b. People who can't get others to like them don't understand how to 
get along with others. 

_8.a. Heredity plays the major role in determining one's personality, 
b. It Is one's experiences in life which determine w;>at they're like. 

_9.a. I have often found that what is going to happen will happen, 
b. Trusting to fate has never turned out as well for me as making 
a decision to take a definite course of action. 

jJD.a. In the case of the well prepared student there Is rarely if ever 
such a thing as an unfair test, 
b. Many times exam questions tend to be so unrelated to course work 
.that studying is really useless. 

M.a. Becoming a success is a matter of hard work, luck has little or 
nothing to do with it. 
b. Getting a good job depends mainly on being In the right place 
at the right time. 

rz.a. The average citizen can have an influence In government decisions, 
b. This world is run by the few people in power, and there Is not much 
the little guy can do about it. 

J3.a. When I make plans, I am almost certain that I can make them work, 
b. It is not always wise to plan too far ahead because many things 
turn out to be a matter of good or bad fortune anyhow. 

j4.a. There are certain people who are just no good, 
b. There is some good in everybody. 

J5.a. In my case getting what I want has little or nothing to do with luck, 
b. Many times we might just as well decide what to do by flipping a coin. 

h5.a. Who gets to be the boss often depends on who was lucky enough to be 
in the right place first, 
b. Getting people to do the right thing depends upon ability, luck has 
little or nothing to do with It. 

j7.a. As far as world affairs are concerned, most of us are the victims of 
forces we can neither understand, nor control, 
b. By taking an active part in polit&Crj! and social affairs the people 
Can control world events. 
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J^8,a, Most people don't realize the extent to which their lives are con- 
trolled by accidental happenings, 
b. There really is no such thing as 'Muck'\ 

J_9,a, One should always be willing to admit mistakes, 
b. It is usually best to cover up one's mistakes. 

20. a. It is hard to know whether or not a person really likes you. 

b. How many friends you have depends upon how nice a person you are. 

21. a. In the long run the bad things that happen to us are balanced by 

the good ones. 

b. Most misfortunes are the result of lack of ability, ignorance, 
laziness, or al I three. 

_22.a. With enough effort we can wipe out political corruption. 

b. It is difficult for people to have much control over the things 
politicians do in office. 

25. a. Sometlm^^s ! can't understand how teachers arrive at the grades 
they gJ /o. 

b. There is a direct connection between how hard I study and the 
grades I get. 

24. a. A good leader expects people to decide for themselves what they 

should do. 

b. A good leader makes it clear to everybody what their jobs are. 

25. a. Many times I feel that I have little influence over the things 

that happen to me. 
b. It is impossible for me to believe that chance or luck plays an 
important role in my life. 



^6. a. People are lonely because they don't try to be friendly, 

b. There's not* much in trying too hard to please people, if they 
like you, they like you. 

27. a. There is too much emphasis on athletics in high school, 
b. Team sports are an excellent way to build character. 

28. a. What happens to me is my own doing. 

b. Sometimes I feel that I don't have enough control over the 
direction my life is taking. 

29. a. Most of the time I can't understand why pol it icians behave the 

way they do. 

b. In the long run the people are. responsible for bad government on 
a national as weM as on a local level. 
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Bogardus' Social Distance Scale 

OB JECTIVE : 

To obtain a preliminary measure of the students' degree of acceptance of 
typical members of a different race so as to provide a basi-s for comparison of 
changes In the degree of acceptance after studying the unit on Black/White 
America . 

GENERAL INFORMATION : 

Bogardus (1925) developed his Social Distance Scale as a means for com- 
paring both the same individual's attitudes toward different races (or nationa- 
lities) and different individual's attitudes toward the same race (or nationa- 
lity). It can also be used to compare an individual's attitude toward a spe- 
cific race at different times. The present unit is set up for the latter pur- 
pose. 

The scale suffers from two drawbacks: (I) The measurement scale samples 
only seven points along what is most likely to be a very complex dimension re- 
presenting an individual's attitude toward another race, and (2) It is only an 
attitude scale measuring penci I -and-paper attitudes which are not necessarily 
those attitudes which would appear in a real-life situation. (However, while 
recognizing these difficulties, the Social Distance Scale does offer an easy 
metttod for measuring the attitudes of each member of a class in a fairly short 
Interval of time. 

PROCEDURE : 

Give each student a copy of the Social Distance Scale questionnaire of 
which a sample copy is attached. Read the following instructions: 

"Today we are going to measure your attitudes toward each of a number of 
races. I do not want you to put your name on the sheet of paper I just gave 
you, so you can be completely honest with yourself as you answer each of the 
questions listed there." 

"As you can see on the questionnaire, the question being asked is the same 
for each race, but each time it's asked the race changes, so read each question 
careful ly." 

"For each race you should put a check mark 'beside an many of the seven 
statements as you agree with." 

"Do you have any questions?" [Pause...] 

"You may begin." [Allow time for students to complete the questionnaire 
and then say. . .D 

"Please double-check your questionnaire to make sure your answers are 
clear. [If Question E is Included, continue...] Also make sure you have in- 
dicated your race by circling the appropriate word in Question E. 
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"When you're finished fold your questionnaire and I wl I I collect It." 

After each student has finished the questionnaire collect the sheets and 
summarize the data as follows: For each question ^sked set up a T-column table 
with one row for each member of the class and the columns numbered left to 
right one through seven. For each student, place a mark I'n the row beside 
his name and in the column which indicates the most positive (I.e., lowest 
numbered) statement with which he agreed. For example, If a student has a- 
greed with statements 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, place a mark In tho row beside his 
name in the third column, continue in a similar manner for each student. At 
the bottom of the table simply count and record for each column the number of 
marks in that column. To obtain the average class attitude toward each race, 
simply total [(7 x # marks in 7th column) + (6 x # marks In 6th colums) +...+ 
(I X # marks in 1st column)] and divide this total by the number of students 
in the class. This process should be repeated for each race with a new table. 

CAUTIONS : 

1. Asking each student to put his name on the questionnaires which are 
distributed in class is likely to force the student to give a more socially 
acceptable answer. Anonymity increases the likelihood of a true answer, so 
teachers are advised to avoid having students Identify themselves by name on 
their questionnaire. 

2. Similarly, if a class is composed such that one student will surely 
be identifiable by race if Question E Is Included on the questionnaire (as 
could occur in a class with one black or white student among the class other- 
wise totally white or black, or for one Indian among an otherwise racially 
balanced black and white class), then teachers are advised to omit Question E. 

3. Although it will occasionally happen that a student will, for ex- 
ample, agree with the third statement, disagree with the fourth statement, 
and then agree with the fifth, sixth, and seventh statements, the statements 
are ordered by decreasing closeness or association. Such reversals should be 
very rare, and for purposes of calculating the average class position, simply 
take the most positive (lowe.st numbered) statement a student endorses as the 
indicator of his position. 

FOLLOW-UP : 

A second administration of the Sod a I -Distance Scale either Immediately 
following the minority-group unit or several weeks after Its completion Is 
strongly advised. This will permit a comparison of pre- and post-unit ad- 
ministrations. In such comparisons, the effectiveness of the unit Is judged 
by the movement of the class toward 'endorsement of lower numbered statements. 
Such movement may be slight, but any movement is indicative of .Improvement. 

If Question E has been asked it may be of Interest In a racially mixed 
class to tally separately the average attitude of each race toward members cf 
each race. For example, how does the average attitude of black students toward 
members of the white race compare with the average attitude of white students 
toward members of the black race? Does this change after studying the Black/ 
White America unit? 

9^ 1 6 
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REFERENCE: 



Bogardus, E.S. Measuring Social Distances. Journal of App I ied Sociology, 

1925, 9, 299-308. ' 

Although based on social distances between various nationalities, this 
source contains a complete description for setting up, using and sum- 
marizing a Social Distance Scale. 
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A. According, to my first feeling reactions, I would willingly admit American 
Iniians (as a class, and not the best I have known, nor the worst) to one or 
more of the following classifications beside which I have placed a check mark: 



_l . To close kinship by marriage. 

_2. To my club as a personal chum. 

J>. To my street as neighbors. 

j4. To employment in my occupation. 

5. To citizenship in my country. 

_6. As visitors only in my country. 

_7. Would exclude from my country. 



L ?^nr.J ^ my first feeling reactions, I would willingly admit members of 

the Caucasian race (as a class, and not the best I have known nor th e worst 

members) to one or more of the following classifications beside which I h^^^^^ 
placed a check mark: 

To close kinship by marriage. 

__2. To my club as personal chums. 

3. To my street as neighbors. 

4- To employment in my occupation. 

5. To citizenship in my country. 

6- As visitors only in my country. 

J* Would exclude from my country. 



C. According to my first feeling reactions, I would willingly admit Chinese 
(.as a class, and not the best I have known, nor the worst) to one or more of 
the following classifications beside which I have placed a check mark: 

I- To close kinship by marriage. 

2- To my club as personal chums. 

^3. To my street as neighbors. 

4. To employment in my occupation. 

5. To citizenship in my country. 

6. As visitors only in my country. 

7- Would exclude from my country. 



; ^J'^'^M ^'^^"^ feeling reactions, I would willingly admit members 

of the Negroid race (as a class, and not the best I have known, nor the wor st 
members) to one or more of the following classifications beside which I have 
placed a check mark. 

I- To close kinship by marriage. 

2. To my club as personal chums. 

3. To my street as neighbors. 

4. To employment in my occupation. 

5- To citizenship in my country. 

6. As visitors only in my country.. 

7' Would exclude from my country. 



E. What is your race? American Indian Caucasian Mongolian Negro 

(Please circle correct choice) 



Other: 



(Please specify) 
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SOCIOMETRY 

OBJECTIVE: 



To obtain a preliminary measure of the intraclass social hierachy and to 
provide a basis for comparison of changes in the hierarchy after having studied 
the unit on minority groups. . 

PROCEDURE : • 

Administration of the Sociometric Questionnaire ; 

^ The following instructions should be read to the students. Cautions and 
instructions to the teacher are set off in parentheses. 

"During the next several weeks we will be changing our seats around and 
working in small groups. You can help me arrange groups that work best to- 
gether. You can do this by writing the names of fellow students you would 
Ike to have work with you. You may choose any one in this class you wish, 
ncluding those who are absent. Your choices will not be seen by anyone else. 
I will now pass out a sheet of paper with the names of the members of this 
class. We will use this list for you to choose the students with whom you 
would like to work. When you get your list, please find your name and put a 
circle around it. Please do not do anything else until I tell you to do so. 

[A sample sheet, including the instructions, is enclosed with this unit. 3 

[The teacher should give one list to each member of the class and then 
continue... J 

"Please fill in the information at the top of^the sheet, including your 
name, class, and today's date. Do you have any questions?" 

[Pause until all information is f i I led in.] 

"Now let's read the instructions." 

CRead instructions on the list while students follow silently and then 
continue...] 

"Make your choices carefu I ly so the groups will be the way you really want 
them. I will try to arrange the groups so that each of^-you gets at least two 
of your choices. Sometimes it is hard to give everyone his first choice so be 
sure to make * choices." 

"Do you have' any questions?" 

"Remember your choices must be made from students in this class, Including 

those who are absent. Second, you should make ^ choices. And finally, 

your choices will not be seen by anyone else. You may begin." 

[Allow time for students to complete work.] 

^ "Is everyone finished. Please check to make sure you have written ^ 

^FM I in desl red number 
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numbers along the left margin of the paper to indicate your first * choices 

Once you are finished please fold your iist and i wi I I Ll lect ?t.— nk yoi?" 

^^"eratinq the matrix table: I. Fill in the blanl<s at the left of the ma- 
the number on the sheets turned in by the students. ^ 

?; r]°rrZT't l^^ "'^'^""^ '^""^'^^ number'from the one which 

IS circled on his sheet, or by using his name from the top of his sheet. 

o^.nwM*'^^'^^^'^ normally read it, turn it 90 degrees 

counter clockwise so the numbers and blank lines are at the bottom of the sheet. 

4. Al ign the numbers at the bottom of the student's sheet with the numbers on 

J rs'triusr b^v^'I °" ''it''''l ''''' ^° ^^9e with the I ines and num- 
number! °" "^'"^^ contains the student's name and 

5 Either (a) copy the number indicated by the student, or (b) put a mark in 

I (a^or^Cb) If d^n'^n": '''l''' '"''^^"^^^ The cho ce 

information ^^P^^dent on the subsequent use to which you wish to put this 

6. Repeat Steps 2-5 for each student in class. 

Summarizing the matrix tahlP. |. For each column total the number of 
?he columT' ' ' "3''' appropriate box at the bottom of 

2. For each row total the number of choices given and enter the fiqure in the 
appropriate box at the right of the column. ^ 

3. [The procedure for calculation of cross-race choosing percentage may also 

cedur^^ r'°'i''^K"""'i'''°" °' cross-sex choosing using the following pro- 
cedure. J Circle the number of each minority student in the class on all four 
sides of the matrix. 

4. For each row, one at a time, count the number of members of the opposite 
race chosen and record the total to the right of the row in the OR column. 
Likewise count and record in the SR column the number of same-race coworkers 
chosen by each student. SR + OR should equal Total. 

5. OR/Total X 100 = ? oppos i de-race choosing. 
SR/Total X 100 = ^ same-race choosing. 

[6. The number of OR and SR choices which are recieved can be calculated usinq 
the same procedure for each column rather than each row.] 

7. Determination of mutual choices is achieved by starting at the diagonal in 
the upper left corner of the matrix anC going across the first row. For any 
cho ces madeby the first student (indicated by a mark in the first row), mutual 
choices are indicated if a student chosen by the first student In turn chose 
the first student (indicated by a mark in the f i rst col umn) . If the first 
student chose students 8, II, and 19, and was chosen by students 2 and 19 there 

* Fill In desired number 2Q 
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mark fn +h"%T" i ^ ""^'^ column 19 and the 

S?a^t no So. I ?u T' indicating a mutual choice, 

the Ip^nnH^^ ? the diagonal line and going across the second row and down 
^hts procLrirsi^r^^^^^^ choices involving the second student can be de^erl^ined, 
and Hown ! f "9 ^+ diagonal and going across each row to the right 

dlLcZi H •°'m" 'T^^^"^ ""^^ ^°'^'"n row intersected by the 
diagonal and circling each pair of marks indicating a mutual choice. 

cied^markf inL^'Jlh'''^" "^"".^^ summarized by counting the number of cir- 

rll r.1 1 u ? ^""^ recording the total in the last column to the riqht 

coun? InlhP H^'^'r'- ' doublecheck on accuracy, can be obta ned ^bj 

?ow ?h! h 'n each column and recording the total in the last 

cal In It 1°^' J^^^^f °f "-^+^^1 Choices in each row shou I d be ident i- 
nurlblr. " °f ."-utual choices indicated under the column of the same 

9. Mutual choices/Total choices x 100 = ^Mutual choices. 

Analysis : I. List the students in order on a separate sheet of naoer in 
descending order of number of choices received. 

.2. ii'robably the grearest benefit from sociometric data is gained throuqh its 

Of a larger class. .o do this the first step is to simply divide the class 
into subgroups and check to determine whether each student has at least one 
ot nis choices in his subgroup. 

3. Although a certain amount of regrouping is to be expected before all stu- 
dents have at least one choice paired with them, it is usually easiest (using 
the rank-order list resulting from step I above) to start by grouping the sTu- 
dents who were not chosen by any other student with one of their choices. The 
Tv.f°A . students are easily placed and can be puf-into groups toward 

r:an^er°LTos?ibre^^^" ^^'^^'^^ ^ ^^^'^^^'^ 

4. In forming the groups no group should have a disproportionately large or 
smal I number of members of one race or sex nor of nonchosen members. Likewise 
class cliques should not be separated, but rather encouraged to expand 

CAUTIONS ; 

1. The question asked at the top of the sheet given to students may Influence 
the social hierarchy revealed by a sociometric questionnaire. Geneva My tn 

a school situation, a question concerning a work companion or a recreation 
companion will be suitable for the purposes of this unit. 

2. The value of this sociometric measure for purposes of post-unit comparisons 

: ! \L "l"lV-\"^^T^f "^^^"'^^ +° through as prom sed 

with the establishment of groups after the initial administration. 

3. Although teachers may wish to specify a particular number, best results 
seem to be obtained by indicating the students are to choose "three to five" 
13-d; students with whom they would li!-3 to work. 

FOLLOW-UP ; 

21 
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A second administration of the sociometric questionnaire either Immediately 
following the minority-group unit or several weeks after its' completion Is 
strongly advised. This will permit comparison of results from both the pre- 
and post-unit administrations, and in such a comparison several statistics can 
be generated by which to measure the success of the unit. 

The following would indicate a reduction In racial barriers In the class- 
room: 

1. An increase in OR (opposite race) choosing. 

2. An increase in average number of choices given. While 3-4 choices 
are normally requested, an increase indicates a more positive atmosphere. 

3. An Increase in the percentage of mutual choices indicating the class 
is more tight-knit. 

4. On the list of students rank-ordered from most to least times chosen, 
an increase in the number of choices going to the lowest quarter of the stu- 
dents indicates greater acceptance (or recognition) of what less-chosen stu- 
dents can contribute to a group activity. 

5. A decrease In the number of students who receive no mutual choices. 
REFERENCES ; 

This abbreviated set of I nstruct ions for administering, summarizing, and 
analyzing a sociometric questionnaire Is directed specifically toward detect- 
ing evidence of interaction with opposite-race students. This outline draws 
heavily on the following two references, both of which are commended to the 
teacher's attention: 

Gronlund, N. Sociometr^ in the Classroom . New York: Harper Brothers, 1959. 
This is an excellent how-to-do- it book, including illustrated examples 
for administration and analysis of a sociometric questionnaire, and a 
detailed theoretical and experimental analysis of the technique. 

Myers, E. E. Classroom Sociometric Analysis . Cleveland: Educational Re- 
search Council of America, 1970. This booklet is actually part of a 
complete testing and analysis kit available from ERCA for $1.75 (Kit B). 
The easily adaptable kit includes complete instructions, examples, and 
analytic aids for administering the questionnaire to 35 students. Both 
the kit and consumable supplies may be obtained from: 

Educational Research Council of America 
Rockefel ler Bui Iding 
Cleveland, Ohio 441 13 
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Your name: 



Class: 



Date: 



Sex: Male Female 
. (circle one) 



Which other students in this class would you choose to work with you 
on a committee or work project, one which requires you to collect Information, 
analyze it, and prepare a report to be given to your teacher, and possibly 
to the whole class? 



I . 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
■ 6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
~l I . 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 



INSTRUCTIONS: 

Along the left side of this 
sheet is an alphabetical list of 
each student in this class. We are 
going to be forming work groups of 
* students. 

Place a I on the blank line to 
the left of the name of the student 
you would most like to work with you 
on the project. Place a 2 on the 
line next to the name of the student 
you would next like to work with you. 
Continue in this manner until you 

have chosen * students, and 

have the numbers I through * 
written in the blanks on the left 
side of the sheet. 



Continue to end of class role 



* Fi I I in desired number 
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Sociometrlc Matrix Table 



Class: Date: 



Grade:^ Question: Time: 



ZJ 




OR 



SR 



Total 



^^ua s 
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The Masking Tape Game 

OBJECTIVE ; 

To demonstrate how our interaction with others influences maintenance 
of the self concept. 

PROCEDURE : 

Instructions: Seven p^ces of masking tape, each approximately three to 
four inches long, on which the following labels have been placed: 



1. 


Tel 1 me I'm right. 


2. 


Tel 1 me I'm wrong. 


3. 


Praise me. 


4. 


Ridicu le me. 


5. 


Ignore me. 


6. 


Listen to me. 


7. 


Respect me. 



Apply labels to forehead of seven members of the class, concealing each 
label from the person on whose forehead it is placed. It is crucial to the 
game that each member of the group be able to see and read the other six la- 
bels without knowing what is on his own forehead. At lernati vely, labels 
might be printed on a strip of paper to be worn around the head. 

. Assign a topic for the group (suggested topics below). Instruct them to 
discuss the topic and reach a unanimous decision as to whether the group 
agrees or disagrees with the assertion. In this exercise it Is the dynamics 
of the discussion rather than the actual decision of the group which is most 
important. The group members should not be told this, but should be encouraged 
to continue discussion until the issue is resolved (doubtfully) or (more impor- 
tantly) until group members become aware of how the responses of the group to 
the tape on each member's forehead influences the member's interactions in 
the group. Students should be continuously reminded to pay attention only to 
the tapes, rather than who is wearing the tapes. This reminder will typically 
be needed many times at the beginning, but less often as the discussion pro- 
gresses. 

Topics : The following is a list of potential topics for debate, if there 
is a burning loCiSi issue (any topic on which there is a "guaranteed" diversity 
of strongly held opinions) this might be used instead. However, in developing 
local topics state them in declarative form, preferably in strong language so 
the group must decide unanimously whether or not to agree with the statement. 
Topics for debate include: 

I. Any laws concerning selective service and the draft should apply 
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equally to men and women. 

2. Use of marijuana should be legalized. 

3. All sCiiool attendance regulations should be changed so as to make 
attendance strictly on a voluntary basis. 

4. Any woman should be able to have an abortion on demand. 

5. Sixteen year old girls are more mature than sixteen year old boys. 

6. Participation by blacks in television (news, advertising, acting) ancj 
periodicals is adequate and realistic. 

CAUTIONS : 

Although students should not be Informed of these points, the teacher 
may wish to be aware of the following potential occurences. 

1. Initially, students tend to forget about the labels and must be re- 
minded many times to react only to the labels. 

2. In some groups there tends to be a lull in conversation after the 
person labeled, "Ignore me" has made a contribution. 

3. For best results, apply labels to students that are contradictory to 
their general nature (e.g., "Ignore me" would be assigned to a student who 
usually is accorded the attention of his peers). 

4. Occasionally a group may fail to disagree sufficiently to generate 
enough discussion for the various roles to become obvious to group members. 
If such occurs, another topic should be given to the group. 

5. As a general precaution, students should be encouraged to use a 
little subtlety in their responses to the other students. Just because the 
label says "love me" does not mean that every response to that student should 
start, "Because I love you..."! This activity will succeed even if students 
do know (or can guess) their labels, but success increases as student 
subtlety i ncreases. 

FOLLOW-UP : 

1. Can you guess what your label was? On what cues do you. base your 
guess? 

2. Did you like playing your role? Why or why not? How 'does it feel 
to be responded to as you are labeled rather than on the basis of your be- 
havior? Does this activity have anything In common, with a phenomenon called 
"stereo-typing"? 

3. To what extent do you rely on the real world for support of how you 
view yourself? More generally, to what extent Is a person's self-concept 
determined by those around him? 
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4. What are the implications of your answers to Question 3 for the 
perception which the typical black person has of himself? ...the typical 
white person has of himself? 

ALTERNATIVE ; 

Addit'ona members of the class may be involved by being assigned to 

(1) observe a single participant in the discussion and record his reactions, 

(2) monitor the debate and remind any player who fails to react only in terms 
of a person's lable, or (3) inject comments if there seems to be a lull in 
the conversation. Keop the number of debaters limited to seven. It would 

be better to start a second group and risk having a noisier classroom than 
to attempt to enlarge the basic group of seven debaters. 

REFERENCE : 

Developed from a game suggested by Dr. Eddie E. Myers, Educational Research 
Council of America, Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44113. 
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An Interview Regarding Prejudice 

OBJ ECTIVE : 

To provide an opportunity for students to collect data which will in- 
GENERAL INFORMATION ; 

+u M^°?^^'"^!'r "^^^^ concerning administrations of this Interview in both 
the North and South to both blacks and whites are contained in Chapter 9 
Of Selznick and Steinberg '1969) from which the interview has been adapted. 

PROCEDURE : 

Giveeach student four copies of the questionnaire and instruct all stu- 
c+"I^,^° 'J^^'^!^:: T female of the black and of the white' race 

Stress to the students the importance of reading both the Introduction and 
the questions exactly as they are worded. 

or hMMoI?l'j; "^^ll ^'""^^ '° questions set up on a blackboard 

or bulletin board a three-column table with the columns labeled Agree/Yes 
D.sagree/No, Don't know, and each of the ten rows numbered to correspond to 
e L — ! ten questions. Subdivide each column into Black and White and 
subdivide each row into male and female so that each cell of the basic three 
row by ten column table is divided into four sub-cells. To tally the data 
w[°T /M '°" " ^ column table labeled Black/Male Black/Female 

White/Male, and White/Female, with five rows labeled according to the po^-' 
SI ble answers for Question I I . • ^ 

Instruct the students to tally their data in the appropriate cell of 
the table according to how the people they interviewed answered the questions, 
t w, I I help considerably if you tally a couple of sample questionnaires to 
Illustrate how to do the Job. 

As an alternative, the tables can be set up on the basis of age and sex 
Tm^V!] k""^?!' °r combination based on additional Information 

I the students at the time of the interview. After the students 
have tal I led their data discussion will be fad lltated if the tal ly marks 
are converted int6 percentages. 

GAUT I ONS ; 

1. This questionnaire is written in terms intended to Indicate a bias. 
The questionnaire may be inappropriate for use in some communities, but the 
teacher will have to make this Judgement. 

2. If this activity is used, then before the students conduct their 
interviews the teacher should discuss with them (I) the questionnaire, (2) 
Its phrasing, (3) the kind of bias it reflects, and (4) potential reactions 
the questions may produce from people being interviewed. 
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J^® primary educational value of this activity resides not in the 
^•\^2u ^ comparisons (balck'vs white, male vs female) 

which-the data permit and in the reactions of the people who are interviewed. 
Do whites show any greater or lesser tendency than -blacks to accept the 
obvious bias in the questions and follow through with the interview? 

4. Above all students must understand that the questionnaire is 
biased, that It is intended to be so, and that this bias and peoples 
reaction to it are the primary focus of this activity. 

FOLLOW-UP: 



Discussion would flow easily from the data Into a consideration of 
questions such as; 

_ I. Does the average agreement or disagreement with each statement 
shift as a function of whether a white or a black student is Interviewing 
a member of a given race? As a function of the sex of the interviewer? 

2. Do members of the baick and white race in the local community tend 
to agree on most questions? On which is there the greatest agreement? 
Disagreement? . ^ . • 

_ 3. Does the age of the person interviewed influence the apparent 
prejudices? 



REFERENCE: 



Selznick, G. J., & Steinberg, S. The tenacity of prejudice. New York 
Harper & Row, 1969. ' 
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The Person interviewed: white ^Black pther^ 

Ma I e_ Ferns I e Under 2 6 2 6-35 

36-45 ^46-55 56-6 5- Over 65" 

Born in what state? 



Good morning (afternoon). As part of a class project for my hiqh school 
psychology class I am conducting some interviews about attitudes toward 
blacks. The data we collect is to be used anonymously. I do not need to 
know your name and it will not appear anywhere on the questionnaire. I 
would appreciate it if you answer a few questions for me as honestly as you 



1. In general, do you think that blacks are as intelligent as white people? 
That IS. can they learn things just as well if "they are given the same 
education and training? yes _No ^Don't know__ 

2. Generally speaking would you agree or disagree that blacks are lazy and 
don t I Ike to work hard? Agree ^Disagree ^Don't know_ 

3. Do you think white children and black children should go to the same 
school or to separate but equal schools? 

'Same ^Separate but equal Don't know 



4. To be frank, would you or would you not I i ke your chi Id to go to school 
with a lot of blacks? Would like ^^ould not like Don't know 



5. Do you think there should be laws' aga inst marriages between blacks and 

■ wf^'^es? Yes ^Mo ^Don't know 

6. Do you think a restaurant owner should have to serve blacks if he 
doesn't want to? Yes ^Mo ^Don't know 

7. Do you think an owner of property should have to sell to blacks if he 
doesn't want to? Yes _No ^Don't know 

b. Do you think that blacks who want to work hard can get ahead just as 
easily as anyone else? yes ^No ^Don't know 

9. Do you believe that before blacks are given equal rights they have to 
show that they deserve them? yes No Don't know 



10. As you see it, are blacks today demanding more than they have a right to? 

Yes No ^Don't know 

11. I'd like to ask you to compare your feelings about blacks now with your 
feelings a year or so ago. Would you say that you are: 

Much less sympathetic now 

Somewhat less sympathetic 

Feel about the same 

Somewhat more sympathetic 

, ^ . . Much more sympathetic ^ 
Interv lewert's name: ■— 

Race : Black White Other 

Sex : Ma I e Fema I e 
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Volunteer Activities 

OBJECTIVE ; 

To increase student awareness of the living styles of others; to pro- 
vide opportunities for students familiar with one culture to work in a dif- 
ferent cultural milieu. 

GENERAL INFOP^ATION ; 

Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) started a program in 1964 which 
at one time had some 4,600 volunteers per year serving in year-long locally 
sponsored projects in urban ghettos, sma I I towns, rural poverty areas, in 
the migrant streams or on Indian Reservations. The need for such volunteers 
is widespread, and on. a much smaller scale similar projects, in which high 
school students are encouraged to contribute to local efforts may be very 
beneficially related to the goals of this unit on minority-groups. Local 
resources and projects will be crucially important in successful utilization 
of this teaching unit, but there are a number of widely available projects 
which can be suggested. 

PROCEDURE ; 

Appended at the end of this unit is a complete list of the address and 
telephone number of each state's Economic Opportunity Office**, including the 
director of each office. The teacher is encouraged to contact the nearest 
state office to find the name and address of the OEO program nearest his lo- 
cale. Contacting that local office should put the teacher in touch with peo- 
ple familiar with both the Headstart program and the Day Care Center program. 
Working through local agencies it should be possible to get students involved 
in one or more of the following types of programs: 

1. A single-day observation program for individual students or a whole 
class in which students would be able to watch the Headstart or Day Care 
program in operation. 

2. Volunteer activities in which students could work Saturdays or af- 
ternoons during the school week in connection with one or another of the pro- 
grams, assisting with child management and teaching. 

3. Opportunities to work with Headstart op Day Care personnel on short 
visits in the nearby low socioeconomic areas. 

4. The possibility that students could become a big-brother or big- 
sister to a younger ghetto child who does not have both parents at home and 
who needs an older person to model. 

FOLLOW-UP : 

Although this activity is directed primarily toward students who can be 
encouraged to spend some of their spare time in a learning situation, ciass^ 
wide discussion near the end of the unit might concentrate on such questions 
as; 
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1. ' What type of children tend to participate in the Headstart (or 
Day Care) programs. What are their parents like? Is there any consistency 
to the type of family from which these children come? 

2. What are the values of such a program? Is it racist? 

3. What improvements could be made in such a program? Are the parents 
sufficiently involved in such a program? Do the programs benefit the child- 
ren? 
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STATE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY OFFICES(SEOO) 



(Revised Apri I 1971 ) 



No SEOO in Alabama at present time 

Junior J. Ramox, Director 

Local Affairs Agency 

Office of the Governor — Pouch AB 

Goldstein Building — Room 216 

Juneau, Alaska 99801 

(907) 586-6221 

Adolf P. bcheVeste, Director 
SEOO 

712 West Washington Street 
Pheonix, Arizona 85007 
(602) 261-4331 

Robert L. Whitfield, Director 
Arkansas SEOO 
Capitol Hill Bui Iding 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 
(501) 371-1201 

Lewis K. Uhler, Director 
California Office of Economic Opport. 
800 Capitol Ma II — Room 2077 
Sacramento, California 95814 
(916) 445-9670 

Silver Jaramillo, Director 
Colorado Office of Economic Opport. 
301 State Services Building 
1525 Sherman Street 
Denver, Colorado 80203 
(303) 892-2335 

Donald T. Dorsey, Commissioner 

Department of Community Affairs 

Post Office Box 786 

I 179 Main Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 06101 

(203) 566-3318 

Lor in P. Hunt, Director 

Delaware Office of Economic Opport. 

506 West Tenth Street 

Wilmington, Delaware 19801 

(302) 658-9251, Ext. 252-3 



Fred C. Bolton, Coordinator 
State Agency Assistance Program 

D. C. Department of Human Resources 
1329 E. Street, N. W., Rpom 1055 
Washington, D. C. 20004 (202) 629-5441 

Wesley W. Chestnut, Acting Director 
Division of Economic Opportunity 
225 West Jefferson Street 
Tal lahassee, Florida 33301 
(904) 222-1306 

E. C. Bryant, Director 
SEOO Division 

Georgia Office of Economic Opportunity 
101 Marietta Street, N. W., Room 308 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
(404) 656-3885 

Andrew I. T. Chang, Director 

Hawaii Office of Economic Opportunity 

567 South King Street 

Honolulu, Hawai i 96813 

(808) 536-7071 

Kay D. Pel I , Director 

Idaho State Economic Opportunity Office 

State House 

Boise, Idaho 83707 

(208) 384-3375 

Paul J. Wisner, Administrative Direc. 
Governor's Office of Human Resources 
525 West Jefferson ~ Suite 215 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 
(217) 525-2950 

No SEOO in Indiana at present time 

Robert F. Tyson, Director 

Iowa SEOO 

300 Fourth Street 

Des Moines, Iowa 50309 

(515) 281-5965 
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William By water. Director 

Kansas Office of Economic Opportunity 

624 Mi I Is Bui Iding 

109 W. 9th St. 

Topeka, Kansas 66612 

(913) 296-2450 

C. Lynn Frazer, Director 
Division of Economic Opportunity 
309-11 Shelby Street — Suite 104' 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 
(502) 564-3325 

David B. Self, Jr., Director 

Louisiana SEOO 

150 North Third Street 

306 Stcte Office Bui Iding 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70801 

(504) 389-5204 

Herbert S. Sperry, Director 

Division of Economic Opportunity 

State House 

Augusta, Maine 0433C 

(207) 289-3771 

Frank W. Welsh, Executive Director 
Maryland Office of Economic Opport. 
1100 North Eutaw Street ~ Room 608 
Baltimore, Maryland 21201 
(301) 383-2500 

Arthur F. Kimber, Coordinator 
SEOO 

I4I. Mi Ik Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02116 

Alton M. Shipstead, Director 
Michigan Economic Opportunity Office 
416 East Grand River 
Lansing, Michigan 48906 
(517) 373-0890 

William E. Healy, Director 

Minnesota SEOO 

104 Capitol Square 

550 Cedar Street 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

(612) 221-2367 



James H. Haddock, Director 

State Division of Economic Opportunity 

3820 1-55 North 

Jackson, Mississippi 39211 

(601 ) 354-6592 

Shirley J. Snelson, Director 
SEOO 

505 Missouri Boulevard 
Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 
(314) 635-9241 

Dan L. Newman, Director 
Montana SEOO 

Capitol Building — Room 221 
Helena, Montana 59601 
(406) 449-3420 

Glen J.. Soukup, Director 
Technical Assistance Agency 
State Capitol Building ~ Box 94724 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 
(402) 471-2216 

Robert A. Tafoya, Director 
Department of Economic Opportunity 
IN West Telegraph — Room 2|0 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 
(702) 882-7732 

Sheldon L. Barker, Jr., Director 
SEOO 

15 North Main Street 
Concord, New Hampshire 03301 
(603) 271-261 I 

James D. Coffee, Director 
New Jersey SEOO 
Post Office Box 2768 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 
(609) 292-6212 

Alfredo Garcia, Director 

Division of Rural and.Urb. Econ. Plan. 

Legislative Executive Bu i Id. —Room 404 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 

(505) 827-2205 
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William P. McGlone, Director 
SEOO 

New York State Off. for Local Govern. 

155 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New York 12210 

(518) 474-3672 

Russell S. Hieb, Administrator 
Departmepv of Local Affairs 
Division of Human Resources 
215 East Lane Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27602 
(919) 829-3135' 

Michael E. Zainhofsky, Director 
State Economic Opportunity Office 
State Capitol Building 
Bismarck, North Dakota 58501 
(701) 224-2468 

Bruce L. Newman, Director 
Department of Urban Affairs 
50 West Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
(614) 469-5467 

Rex Sparger, Director 

Division of Economic Opportunity 

Office of the Governor 

4545 Lincoln Boulevard — Suite 242 

Oklahoma C'ty, Oklahoma 73105 

(405) 521-1771 

Marc P. (Ted) Winters, Supervisor 
State Economic Opportunity Office 
Public Service Building — Room 313 
Sa I em, Oregon 97310 
(503) 378-4729 

Mrs. Catherine A. Madigan, Acting Dire. 
Bureau of Human Resources 
Department of Community Affairs 
240 North Third St. — 13th Floor 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania I7I0I 
(717) 787-1984 

Luis A. Limeres-Grau, Executive Direc. 
Puerto Rico Economic Opportunity Off. 
Office of the Governor — La Fortaleza 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 00901 
(809) 725-5944 and 725-5971 



William F. Carroll, Coordinator 
Division of Human Resource Development 
Department of Community Affairs 
289 Promenade Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 02908 
(401 ) 277-2862 

J. Lee Spratt, Director 

Division of Economic Opportunity 

Office of the Governor 

300 Gervais Street 

Columbia, South Carolina 29201 

(803) 758-3191 

Van A. Lindquist, Director 
SEOO 

State Planning Agency 
State Capitol 

Pierre, South Dakota 57501 
(605) 224-3661 



Opportunity 



George P. Taylor, Director 

Texas Office of Economic Opportunity 

Post Office Box 12428, Capitol Station 

Austin, Texas 7871 I 

(512) 475-25.1 I 



Thomas C. Davis, Director 

Vermont Office of Economic Opportunity 

43 State Street 

Montpelier, Vermont 05602 

(802) 223-231 I, Ext. 592 

Howard A. Foard, Jr., Assistant Direc. 
Division of State Plan. & Community Aff. 
OEO Section 

1010 James Madison Building 
109 Governor Street 
Richmond, Virginia 23219 
(703) 770-2026-7-8 



Bobby Thompson, Director 
Tennessee Office of Economic 
100 Arlington Avenue 
Nashvi I le, Tennessee 37210 
(615) 741-2615 



William Bruhn, Executive Director 
Office of Community Affairs 
101 State Capitol Bui Iding 
Salt Lake City, Utah 841 14 
(801) 328-5248 



Byron E, Brady, Director 

Washington State Economic Opportunity Office 
Hotel Olympian, Legion Way and Washington Sts. 
Olympia, Washington 89501 
(206) 753-6684 

Joseph H. Mills, Director 

West Virginia Office of Economic Opportunity 

1703 Quarrier Street 

Charleston, West Virginia 25301 

(304) 148-3390 

Robert Neal Smith, Director 
Bureau of Economic Opportunity 
Wisconsin Office of Economic Opportunity 
123 West Washington Avenue — Eighth Floor 
Madison, Wisconsin 53703 
(608) 266-2710 

Charles G, Newton, Director 
Office of State Federcl Relations 
Capitol Building (Basement) 
Cheyenne , Wyom i ng 8200 1 
(307) 777-761 I 

^^Federal funding for State Offices of Economic Opportunity was terminated on 
June 30, 1973, but this list has been included as an aid to teachers in start- 
ing a search for local and state offices concerned with volunteer services. 
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Discrimination 

OBJECTIVE : 

To have students recognize areas of discrimination and to ascertain bases 
for the practice of discrimination. 

PRXEDURE ; 

Equipment ; One manila folder, a paper fastener, protractor, compass. 
Cut a mani la folder in half lengthwise. Make a disc, 8 inches In diameter 
from one half, labeling as indicated on the attached diagram. Draw an arrow 
at the top, center of the remaining rectangular half and fasten the disc 
loosely to the center of the rectangle so that it forms a spinning wheel. 

Ru les ; Divide the class into two teams. Have each team select one per- 
son to act as Captain. The Captains will alternately spin the wheel and 
select players in a predetermined order, making sure that each member of the 
team participates once. As a player is called by the captain, he is told 
how to respond as indicated by the arrow and given 30 seconds per response 
to do so. For example, if the arrow points to number 2, Economic area, the 
player must give two instances of economic discrimination. (A suggested list 
is included). 

Scoring ; I point will be added within 60 seconds for each instance of 
discrimination given by the student and I point will be subtracted each time 
a student fails to give an instance of discrimination. (If the- arrow in- 
dicates 2 responses, and the student fails to give any instances, 2 points 
are subtracted from his team.) 

The teacher should either record all responses and keep the score or 
appoint a recorder and score keeper beforehand. 

After all members of the class have participated, the team with the 
higher score wins the game. 

FOLLOW-UP : 

After the game has been played the teacher or recorder reads the re- 
sponses to the class. Discussion might include the following questions: 

What are the advantages of discrimination to whites? To blacks? 

What are the disadvantages of discrimination to whites? To blacks? 

Do blacks and whites in class generate different types of examples of 
d iscriminations? 

Have stereotypes influenced the examples given? 

Caution : Students will find this to be a difficult activity unless 
they have prepared for it beforehand. This difficulty may be overcome by: 
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1. Delaying use of this activity until later in the unit. 

2. Holding a discussion of discrimination prior to using this activity. 
A list of (1) types and (2) advantages of discrimination is Included. 

3. Allowing each team to respond as a unit, rather than forcing specific 
students to do so. 

ALTERNATIVE : 

If the class is small, the game can be played by Individuals as opposed 
to teams with the game terminated after 6 instances of each type of discrimin- 
ation have been recorded. 

MATERIALS : 

The following list Is offered to the teacher as a guide to the types of 
discrimination faced by minorities. Further information can be obtained 
from the references cited below. 

Types of Discrimination : 

Econom I c ; 

Destruction or confiscation of property 

Restrictions on land or property ownership or business practices. 
Discrimatory employment practices. 

Pol itical : 

Withholding of citizenship 

The right to vote 

Positions of political authority 

Persona I : 

Physical violence 

Execution 

Imprtsionment 

Requiring registration or identification 
Curfews 

Suppressing press or schools 
Re I Igious: 

Desecration or preventing building of place of worship 
Forcing disobedience of religious rules 
Penalizing worship or other religious practices 

Soc i a I ; 

Forbidding social intercourse 
Seg regat ion 
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Physical isolation 
Suppressing "culture" 

Relegating to socially inferior positions 
Restricting public (non political ) roles 
Unfavorable attitudes 

Advantages of Discrimination 

A supply of cheap labor 

Freedom from a source of competition 

A scapegoat 

Status and a special identity 
REFERENCES : 

Rose, Arnold M. and Rose, Carolina B. Minority Problems New York: Harper 
& Row, 1965, p. 70, 71 • [ 

Mendelsohn, Wallace. Discrimination Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1962, p. 2. 
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Stereotyping 

OBJECTIVE : 

To demonstrate that stereotypes are oversimplified generalizations re- 
flecting biases or conclusions based on incomplete and often dated infor- 
mation. 

PROCEDURE : 

_ (I) Set up a four-column table on the blacl<board labelling each column 
as indicated in the sample below. (2) Have students generate a list of per- 
sonality traits where minorities are often viewed in a stereotyped manner 
(e.g. the self concept) (3) Then ask the students' to give the stereotype of 
the b!acl< as they are viewed by most whites in relation to these personality 
traits (e.g., the traditional stereotyped view is that blacl<s have a very' 
negative concept of themselves) (4) Continue by asl<ing students to define 
the attitudes of today's blacl< youths with regard to these personality 
traits (e.g., today's blacl< youth tend to be developing more awareness of 
themselves consistent with the "Blacl< is beautiful" theme). (5) Finally 
havethe students discuss and define the best up-to-date genera i izat ion con- 
cerning how blacl<s should now be viewed with respect to each personality 

^^^^ up-to-date generalization would have to indicate that 
The black s self concept is becoming more and more positive). 

The students will proljab I y generate a considerable list of persona I ity 
traits without any help from the teacher. However, the list of personality 
traits which is included in the Materials section for the teacher's infor- 
mation IS drawn from a study by Kardiner and Ovesey (1951, as cited in 
Gardner, J 971). These investigators have found the listed characteristics 
to be fairly prominent in the typical blacl^ personality. The remaining three 
columns of the table have been completed for the first several traits as a 
hini regarding possible answers to be derived for other traits. 

FOLLOW-UP: 



I. What differences develop between stereotypes and up-to-date generali- 



zation? 

2. What factors have contributed to the up-dating of generalizations of 
blacks? How have they contributed? 

REFERENCE : 

Gardner, LaM. H. "The Therapeutic Relationship Under Varying Conditions of 
•^^ce." Psychotherapy: Theory, Research and Pr actice, volume 8. No. I 
Spring, 1971 . ~~~ 
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MATERIALS: 



PERSONALITY TRAITS 



STEREOTYPES 



TODAY'S YOUTH 



UP-TO-DATE 
GENERALIZATIONS 



Self concept 



nagat Ive 



developing 
awareness 
moving beyond 
traditional to 
transcendenta I ism 
tends to be 
pessimistic 



becoming more 

posi ti ve 

run the gamut 



Re I i g i on 



very deep I y 
rel igious 



Outlook on i if e 



optimistic 
(outward I y) 
pessimistic 
(inwardly) 
absence 



pessimistic 



St i ck-to- i t- i ve-ness 



show more 
and more 



more prone to 
fol low through 



Continue using class 
suggestions or traits 
from the fol lowing I ist 
of suggestions: 

Superficiality 
Apathy 

Repressed hostility 
the wish to be white 
Intragroup .aggression 
White ego- idea I 
IncI ined to alcohol ism 
Unconsciously resentful 

and anti-social 
Weak superego development 
D i sorder I y , unsystemat i c 
Sexua I freedom 
Rejection of education 
Poor d icipl ine in childhood 
Maternal neglect and rejection 
Little respect for parents 
Psycho I og i ca I I y cr i pp I ed 
Distrustful 
Live for the moment 
Hedon i st ic 
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The Prejudiced Tongue 

OBJECTIVE : 

To demonstrate to the student that stereotypes are generalizations that 
are unjustified, 

PROCEDURE: 



The list in the MATERIALS section consists of slang terms and iheir 
definitions. Possible u^es of these terms would include the following: 

1. Give a copy of just the terms in a scrambled order to the students. 
Have the students divide a page into three columns, labeled Black, White, and 
Other. Can* the student assign each term to its appropriate column? 

2. Give the students two separate lists, one of the words and a second 
of their definitions. Can the student properly match each term with Its 
appropriate definition? 

3. Give the students a list of both the terms and their definitions 
properly paired. How many terms can the students fit into a crossword puzzle? 

FOLLOW-UP : 

Discussion following completion of .this activity might address any of 
the following issues: * 

1. What Is the precise relation of each term to the group to whom it 
is applied? Does it encompass an entire race or only some members of the 
race? If It applies only to some members, on what basis is the appropriate 
portion identified? Sex? Job? Color? 

2. What role do these ethnic or racial epithets play In the formation 
of stereotypes? 

3. If each student has been asked individually to match the terms 
with their appropriate definition, a very interesting point can be made. 

Ask each student, regardless of his/her race, how many of the terms applicable 
to their own race they could define properly and how many of the terms applic- 
able to another race they could define. It is typically found that anyone 
can accurately define more of the terms applicable to another race than of 
those terms applicable to his/her own race. Why Is this so? 

MATERIALS : 

The following is the correct arrangement of terms In response to 
Procedure #1 above. 



Whites Blacks Other 

buckra Aunt Hagar's chile bustman 

chuck Auntie Chicano 
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cracker 

grey 

grits 

honkey 

Miss Ann 

Mr. Charley 

ofay 

paddy 

pa leipace 

patty 

peckerwood 

rabbit 

redneck 

snow 

whitey 



mammy 
nigger 
Oreo 
sh ine 
spade 
sp I I b 
spook 
sou I 



blood 

boot 

boy 

coon 

crow 



darky 

Jungle buddy 



Aunt Jemima 



man 

meatba 1 1 

pig 

pokerface 
spic 
wetback 
wop 



chink 

dago 

fuzz 



ha I f breed 
Jap 

Jewboy 
ki ke 



swamprat 
Uncle Tom 



Definitions of Stereotypic Terms ; 

1. Pokerface — applied to Indians because of their "expressionless" immobil 

faces 

2. Honky — an epithet applied to a Caucasian 

3. Boot — another name for a black 

4. Man — usually preceded by adjective "the", referring to boss or a member 

of law enforcement 

5. Paddy — same as Honky 

6. Meatball — name for Caucasian from Italy. 

7. Spade — same as Boot 

8. Ha If breed—a "pokerface" 

9. Swamprat— another name for a "club Brother" or "Boot" 
10. Jungle buddy— same as "Swamprat" 

1 1 . Crow— just another "Spade" 

12. Blood— usual ly followed by the work "brother", but just another "Boot" 

13. Miss Ann-name applied to female Caucasian . 

14* Oreo — black on the outside, white inside; also a type of cookie 

15. Darky — name applied to slave or black, usually fnale member 

16. Coon — an epithet applied to a black 

17. Spook — just another "shine" 

18. Nigger— -popular term for a black, both derogatory and endearing 

19. Pig— derogatory term of "John Law" 

20. Grey— just another "Honky" 

21. Spic — derogatory name of a span i sh-speaking (white Puerto Rican or 

Spaniard in USA) 

22. Aunt Jemima— one of Aunt Hagar^s female chillun (two words) 

23. Bustman — another name for "johnny Law" 

24. Splib — a blood brother 

25. Chink — a not so nice name for a Chinaman 

26. Buckra — a redneck or Honky, usually of low economic status 

27. Redneck — another peckerwood, KKK type 

28. Mr. Charley — a Caucasian of the'bossman class (two words) 
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29. Wetback~a Mexican illegal entrant into USA 

30. Paleface — name Indians popularized for a honky 

31. Rabbit — Just a cracker 

32. Whitey — Black mi I itants special name for a Caucasian 

33. Patty—variation in spelling for number five above 

34. Chicano — name for Mexican American 

35. Aunt Hagar's Chile—a member of the Black race (three words) 

36. Boy—favorite term of "Mr. Charley", the bigot, when calling or referring 

to a black male, regardless of age. 

37. Wop—;another name (derogatory) for native of Italy; also means"Without 

Papers" ^ "~ 

38. Shine— -another name for a black, especially of the darker hue * 

39. Snow — another grey 

40. Fuzz — same as Man 

41. Pec kerwood— low-class white, another KKK type, usually very poor 

42. Ofay— a Caucasian, term used mainly in northern part of USA 

43. Jap — short for member of Japanese race 

44. Ki ke— derogatory name for a Jew 

45. Jewboy — derogatory name applied to male Jew 
.46. Dago — same as Wop 

47. Uncle Tom — bowing, hat-in-hand subservient black, anxious to please "Mr. 

Charley" (Two words) 

48. Auntie— term applied to female black, family relation implied when there 

real ly is none. 

49. Mammy— term applied to female black by Caucasian whom she wetnursed. 

50. Cracker — name for a poor White, especially southern-born 

51. Soul— name for a "Boot" usually followed by ther term "Brother" 

52. Chuc — an abbreviation for Mr. Charley. 

53. Grits — a term making reference to the similar color of grits and 

Caucasians. 
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Prejudice by Pen 

OBJECTIVE : 

To increase individual understanding of prejudice through individual 
and group efforts to create a consensus definition of prejudice. 

PROCEDURE ; 

The materials required for this project include one magic marker, one 
sheet of newsprint (or poster board if available), and a bulletin or display 
board large enough to display the newsprint. 

1. Divide the class into groups of 5-6 students and give each group 
one sheet of newsprint and a magic marker. 

2. Instruct each group to create a drawing which represents prejudice. 
Each member of the group must contribute to and draw a portion of the draw- 
ing, but the group's collective ideas should also be represented. 

3. Give the groups 30-45 minutes to do their drawing and after the 
drawings are completed have each group appoint a spokesman and put their 
drawing on display where all can see it. 

4. Arrange the chairs in the classroom so that the group spokesmen have 
a circle of chairs which are closest to where the paintings are on display. 
Arrange the remaining chairs behind this circle so that each group is cluster- 
ed behind its spokesman. 

5. (Caution: Allow one complete class period for this step). Permit 
each spokesman to make a brief introductory statement to explain his group's 
drawing. Then open up the discussion for debate, allowing only the spokes- 
men to speak with the instruction that the spokesmen are to decide by the 
end of the class period which is the best drawing. Group members may pass 
notes to the spokesman to give him hints, suggestions, questions to ask about 
other paintings, but only the spokesman may speak for the group. At the end 
of the period indicate to the spokesmen that a decision is needed, and then 
permit them to pick the best drawing. 

FOLLOW-UP : 

Discussion following the second exercise may concentrate on such questions 

as: 

1. What common features did most or all of the painting share in their 
presentation of prejudice? 

2. How did the spokesmen go about discussing the drawings? Was the 
emphasis on the positive aspects of their own drawing or the negative as- 
pects of others' drawings? 

3. Was a minority created by the spokesmen such that several spokesmen 
ganged up to eliminate one or more drawings from consideration? 
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4. Did the spokesmen illustrate prejudice In their presentation and 
defense of their own painting? 

5. Within a given group of 5-6 class members, what was the effect if 
other spokesmen began "ganging-up" in criticism of the group's drawing? 

CAUTIONS : 

1. This activity is attempting to accomplish different, but related, 
goals. First, the first day and the content of the debates on the second 
day are intended to raise the many issues involved in prejudice. Second, 
and just as important, the manner in which each group appoints a spokesman 
who must then present and defend his group's drawing provides the '^theater" 
in which students may be able to watch minorities and majorities form and. 
operate so as to reach the goal of ( I) el iminating other drawings and (2) 
have their own drawing chosen as best. To achieve the latter goal it is 
Important that; (I) each group have only one spokesman, (2) that members of 
each group may speak only to their own leader, and (3) that only individual 
spokesmen speak for the group in dealing with other spokesmen. 

2. In all likelihood individual spokesmen will band together to eli- 
minate other drawings from consideration. A group whose drawing is about 
to be eliminated (the momentary minority) will form a very tight-knit 
group. The entire process, both within specific groups and among the 
various group spokesmen, should provide ample demonstration of prejudice 
and minority groups for a good discussion on the third day. 

3. The entire activity can be accomplished in three separate days 
(drawing, debate, and discussion), but the effect can be heightened if a 
single I 1/2 - 2 hour timeblock can be utilized. 
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Definitions of a "Minority Group" 

OBJECTIVE ; 

To foster class discussion of the issues involved in defining the term 
"minority group", to focus on the elements of the, def in ition as generated 
from class discussion, and to present various authors' definitions of the 
term for comparison to class generated definitions. 

PROCEDURE : 

In the context of a discussion, ask the class to define the term 
"minority group". In the course of the discussion attempt to develop 'from 
class responses an appreciation for (I) a numerical vis-a-vis a "psychological" 
definition, (2) the relationship of prejudice, discrimination, and stereo- 
typing to such a definition, and (3) the extent to which readily identifiable 
features and/or attributes contribute to the establishment and maintenance of 
a minority. 

Appended are several widely quoted definitions of the term "minority 
group". These definitions may be worked into the discussion (e.g., to 
support a student's introduction of a concept to be considered in defining 
a minority group), or there is sometimes value in allowing'the class to 
finalize its own definition and then compare it with each of the definitions 
listed below in Materials. 

ALTERNATIVE : 

Rather than asking the class generally for a definition, whirh usually 
results in a discussion supported and understood only by the most active 
me/nbers of the class, an alternative strategy is to ask a specific student 
to define the term. Subsequently the class can be asked whether or not it 
agrees with the prcrffered definition, and why, or another student may be 
asked the same question and offered the opportunity to agree with, delete 
from, and/or amplify on the previous student's definition. Continuing from 
student to student in this manner a complete and satisfactory definition with 
which all are satisfied can be developed. 

MATERIALS : 

The following represent a broad selection of statements from recent 
sources concerning the term "minority (group)": 

(1) .... it is no simple matter to define a minority group In the United 
States. If it is defined as a group which meets prejudice and discrimination 
or whose members engage in activities disapproved by most others in the society 
or both, almost every religious, racial and nationality group is, or at some 
time has been, a minority group. (Rose & Rose, 1965, p. 62.) 

(2) Strictly speaking, the term "minority" refers only to some group 
that is smaller than some other group with which it is . ' ipared. In this 
sense the Caucasian race would be a minority, so too Methodists In the United 
States and Democrats In Vermont. But the term has also a psychological 
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flavor. It implies that the dominant group has stereotyped ideas about some 
smaller segment of the population which bears ethnoid characteristics, that to 
some degree it accords this segment discriminatory treatments, with the result 
that jnerabers of this segment grow resentful and often intensify their determi- 
nation to rejnain a d isti net group. (Allport, 1954, p. 243). 

(3) In the United States, the term "minority. people" has a connotation 
different from that in other parts of the world, especially in Central and 
Eastern Europe, where minority problems have existed. This difference in 
problem is due to a difference in situation. The minority peoples of the 
United States are fighting for status in the larger society; the minorities 
of Europe are mainly fighting for independence from it. In the United States 
the so-called minority groups as they exist today—except Indians and the Ne- 
groes—are mostly the result of a relatively recent Inrynigrat ion, which it was 
for a long time the established policy to welcome as a nationally advantageous 
means of populating and cultivating the country. The newcomers themselves were 
bent upon giving up their language and other cultural heritages and acquiring 
the ways and attitudes of the new nations. (Myrdal, G., 1944, p. 50). 

(4) The term "minority group" as we are usihg it here is not primarily a 
quantitative designation . Rather it is a status designation referring to cul- 
tural or social disadvantage. Since many Negro, Indian, lowerclass white, 
and immigrant children have not had most of the usual middle-class opportuni- 
ties to grow up in home, neighborhood, and school environments that might en- 
able disadvantage in school, and in after-school and out-of-school situations 
as well. It is because of these disadvantages, reflecting environmental de- 
privations, and experimental atypica I it ies, that certain children may be re- 
ferred to* as minority group children. (Anonymous, 1964). 

(5) A group's conception of itself as a minority arises only after the 
fact of the minority status has been thrust upon it. Any effort to interpret 
the status of a group so defined without recognition of this fact might well 
result in an intellectual exercise that promises to yield little more than 
historical sleight-of-hand. Once this status is achieved, one must recognize 
that it is maintained not in the splendid isolation of segregation or dis- 
crimination, but through partial segregation and partial' discrimination, for 
the survival of the minority and of the power group within a society depends 
upon the ways in which these communities interact as groups. Beyond this 
level of operation is another salient fact - the status and the interaction 
noted in minority group problems in the United States are functions of the 
dynamics of minority status. What the r ^updoes as a minorrty is done in 
ordor to support its feeling of self-regard, to provide meaning for its position 
and survival, and to develop strategies with which to deal with the problems 
•^he status has thrust upon thera. (Glttler, J. B. (Ed.) 1956, p. 70-71). 

(6) Granted that the Negro be perfectly content with the degree of pub- 
lic equality in the comprehensive sense of this term, which he will acquire 
but which he does not yet possess, the theoretical question still remains as 
to whether the mere fact that he is a minority group, which means a group 
socially defined as a separate entity, does not constitute an inequality. 
That this has some consequences for individual rights or opportunities even 
in the public sphere is seen, for example, in the fact that the occupancy of 
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of the highest political offices by members of minority groups cannot help but 
be politically noticeable. No one raises the question, "Can a white /nan be- 
president?" Thus from a strict theoretical standpoint there is some in- 
equality in being a member of a minority. The practical question would then 
seem to be not whether one can achieve perfect 'equa I ity but, rather, whether 
one can live well with this residual 'inequality. CBrotz, H., CEd.) 1966, p. 31), 

REFERENCES : 

Allport, G. W. The nature of prejudice . Cambridge, Mass.: Add i son-Wesley 
publishing Company, Inc. , 1954. 

Brotz, H. (Ed.) Negro Social and Political Thought, New York-Lonvjon. : Basic 
Books, Inc., Publishers, 1966. 

Gittler, J. B. (Ed.) Understand i hg Minor ity Groups New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., London Chapman-Hall, Ltd. 1956. 

Guidelines for testing minority group children. Journal of Social issues 
Supplement (April) 1964, XX, No. 2. 

Myrdal, G. An American Dilemma (rev. ed.) New York: Harper & Row, 1962. 

Rose, Arnold M. and Rose, Caroline B., Minority Problems . New York: Harper 
and Row, 1965. ' 
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Definitions of "Ethnicity" 

OBJECTIVES : 

• (I) To acquaint students with the term "ethnicity" and some of its ty- 
pical definitions, (2) to illustrate that race relations, to some extent, are 
determined by ethnicity, and (3) to demonstrate that "ethnicity" has both 
subjective and objective aspects. 

GENERAL INFORMATION: 



Negativistic (American) attitudes toward minority groups vary and are 
expressed in many ways, e.g., prejudice, fear, discrimination, etc. The 
American credo professes to accept and sustain the equal itarlan concept of 
man. Nevertheless, racism seems to be a constant element in American life. 
Racism, per se, usually results in the emphasis of differences between dis- 
tinguishable groups of people. The term "ethnicity" is introduced here to 
broaden the concept of race which most often conjures up differences based on 
the most superficial physical characteristics. Ethnicity, on the other hand, 
moves toward developing broader cultural and historical bases for distinguish- 
ing among groups of people. 

PROCEDURE : 

In the context of a discussion, ask the class to define the term 
"ethnicity". In the course of the discussion attempt to develop from class 
responses an appreciation for (I) differences between an ethnic group and a 
racial group, (2) the relationship of prejudice, discrimination, and stereo- 
typing to such a definition, and (3) the extent to which readily identifiable 
features and/or attributes contribute to the establishment and maintenance 
of a minority and whether ethnic backgrounds tend to be considered in the 
establishment of such minorities. 

Appended are several widely quoted definitions of the term "ethnic(-ity)" 
These definitions may be worked into the discussion (e.g., to support a stu- 
dent's introduction of a concept to be considered in defining ethnicity) or 
there is sometimes value in allowing the class to f i na I ize its own definition 
and then compare it with each of the definitions listed below in Materials. 

ALTERNATIVE : 

Rather than asking the class generally for a definition, which usually 
results in a discussion supported and understood only by the most active 
members of the class, an alternative strategy is to ask a specific student 
to define the term. Subsequently the class can be asked whether or not it 
agrees with the proffered definition, and why, or anoi-her student may be 
asked the same question and offered the opportunity to agree with, delete 
from,' and/or amplify on the previous student's definition. Continuing from 
student to student in this manner a complete and satisfactory definition 
with which all are satisfied can be developed. 

MATERIALS: 
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The following represents a broad selection o statements from recent 
sources concerning the term "ethnic(-ity)": 

. difficult to speak precisely about what an ethnic group 

IS, but It IS possible to develop a working definition somewhat empirically 
and to describe ethnicity by showing how contemporary ethnic groups came into 

existence. While there is some broad equation poss i b I e betwujn ethnic 

groups and immigrant groups, it is not enough merely to say that the ethnic 
groups are immigrant groups. (Greeley, 1971 p. 37). 

(2) Ethnicity refers to a social characteristic of a population- fs 
root, ethnil<os, means nation, and writers originally employed the term to des- 
cribe behavior and attitudes associated with country or origin. Today, how- 
ever, an ethnic proup includes persons who, by virtue of commonly perceived 
physical and cultural traits, are self-conscious of special group membership 
and subject to differential treatment by persons outside the group. 

The term ethnicity is akin to, yet broader, intellectually more accurate, 
and pol itical ly more responsible, than the Idea of race. Race is fundamentally 
a biological concept. It grew out of the untested assumption that the human 
species consists of branches which are biologically distinct from each other. 
The shortcomings of the concept of race are so great that most social scient- 
ists prefer to work other more exact conceptions of group characteristics 
which are essentially social and cu Itural . (Dentler, 1967, p. 163). 

(3) first and foremost, we note that early man identified himself 

as a member of a group, his "people", and that his "peoplehood" was, roughly, 
coterminous with a given rural land space, political government, no matter how 
rudimentary, a common culture in which a principal element was a set of re- 
ligious beliefs and values shared more or less uniformly by all members of the 
group, and a common racial background ensuring an absence of wide differences 
in physical type A convenient term for this sense of "peoplehood" is 

ethnicity" (from the Greek word "ethnos", meaning "people" or "nation") 
and we shall refer to a group with shared feelings of peoplehood as an "ethnic" 
group". (Gordon, 1964, pp. 23-24). 

(4) The term "ethnic" is used herein to denote groups that are of dif- 
ferent national origin (e.g., Turks, Germans), a group tied together by a 
common religion and cultural heritage (Jews), and a group defined by racial 
characteristics (Negroes). (Brigham, 1971, p. 16). 

FOLLOW-UP ; 

In addition to those already given, the teacher may wish to have the stu- 
dents search the library and other sources for additional references. It 
might prove interesting and educational to have the class use the list of 
Stereotypical Definitions" in determining to what extent the definitions 
contain implications of cultural factors. 

REFERENCES : 

Brigham, J.C. Ethnic stereotypes. Psychological Bui let in . 1971, 76, p. 15-38. 
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Blue eyes/Brown eyes 

OBJECTIVE: 



To give students a first-hand, in-class demonstration of prejudice, its 
creation and manifestations. 



PROCEDURE: 



1. Without indicating why, split the class on the basis of eye color 
(or hair color or sex or any easily Identifiable physical characteristic) into 
two groups, the blue-eyes and the brown-eyes. 

2. Have Lie entire class leave the classroom, then ask the brown-eyes 
to come back and without explanation ask the blue-eyes to wait In the hall. 

3. Seat the brown-eyes in the front rows of the class and make sure 
there are some extra seats available in their midst. Also make sure that there 
are not enough seats at the back of the class for the blue-eyes waiting in the 
ha 1 1 . 



4. Let the blue-eyes continue to wait in the hall without explanation 
until everything is set up in the classroom. 

5. Indicate to the brown-eyes that you wish to discriminate against the 
blue-eyes by indicating to them that they are intellectually inferior, and 
that you want the brown-eyes to role play as though they are in fact superior 
to the blue-eyes. Indicate that anyone incapable of participating should 
simply remain quiet and watch. 

6. At this point, if you have them available you might put up some 
posters on which there are sayings such as: (a) "Is it true brown-eyes have 
more fun?" (b) "If I have only one life to I {-ve, let me live it with brown 
eyes.", (c) "No blue eyes or dogs allowed.", and (d) "Beautiful, beautiful 
brown eyes, IMI never love blue eyes again." 

7. Now admit the M ue-eyes to the room and as they are entering tell 
them that they are forbidden to sit in the front row because they are intel- 
lectual ly inferior. Cite any evidence you can think of, but keep barraging 
them with statements about their intellectual inferiority. Draw on the brown- 
eyes for support. 

8. The response initially is fairly predictable. The blue-eyes will 
deny your assertions. It is important that no credence be given to any ob- 
jections they raise. Accuse them of role-playing. Accuse them that they are 
role-playing a denial of their blue-eyed intellectual inferiority. Do not let 
them sit down in the front rows occupied by the brown-eyes. Feed on their dis- 
content as additional evidence- of their inferiority. If someone drops a pencil 
blame it on intellectual inferiority. If a shirt is wrinkled, blame it on" in- 
tellectual inferiority. Turn anything you can into supportive evidence of 
blue-eyed intellectual inferiority. 

9. By this time you'll have to play it Ly ear. The results may be 
quite varied. Some blue-eyes may threaten to leave the room. A brown-eye 
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may offer a seat to a blue-eye. . .is he an Uncle Torn? 



FOLLOW-UP: 



Let the exercise continue until the point is well made, then terjninate it 
and assure the blue-eyes that you were, in fact, simply performing an exercise 
in Illustrating discrimination. Discussion can center around consideration of 
such que'^tions as: 

JJ \ ^^^'^ was the reaction of the blue-eyes to the obvious discrimination? 
Ut the brown-eyes? 

(2) Were any similarities demonstrated between the classroom dlscrlmina- 
blackfby"whitesP^^^ brown-eyes and the "real world" discrimination againsr 

ALTERNATIVE : 

I """^^ k^"*"m^'^', ''"^'^ exercise is drawn directly from a demonstration de- 
veloped by Mr. Jane Elliott, a third-grade teacher in the Ricevi I le (Iowa) 
Community Elementary School. Her exercise has been documented in a 25 minute 

alllrT'lt't>V°"l ^"^i^lt^ "^^^ °^ Storm". Using her third- 

graders the film depicts a variation of the above exercise and does an excel- 
lent job of conveying the raw human emotions which ;Tiay be activated by this 
discrimination". Using this highly recormiended film, an alternative to this 
exercise would take the following form: 

Objective; To give students a common experience on the basis of which to 

ornrplMH?!:!f '"f.-""^ activities leading to a better understanding of the nature 
ot prejudice and discrimination. 

Procedure: (I) After an appropriate introduction, show the film to the 

C I 2 55 • 

Fol low-up: These discussion questions, to be used immediately following 

ARP ^\'/ I y directly from a free film guide, available from the 
Abo-iv rilm Library. 

think'so?°° instinctively "hate" other kinds of people? Why do you 

• J^l o ^® taught to hate? Do you have any. examples of this 

in history? Can you think of any examples in our society today? 

4-u ^^l ? ''"^'"'^ '^^^'^ ""^^^^ °^ people are biologically superior to 

others? Explain your position. ' f 

(4) What are the implications of being under emotional stress while try- 
ing to learn? What is the responsibility of schools here? What is the respon- 
sibi ity of the church in this? What is the responsibi I fty' of the family? 

(5) What IS prejudice: Is it iearned? Who teaches it? How? If you think 
It IS taught, why ic it taught? ' ^ 

(6) Can you suggest ways to reduce prejudice? What are your suggestions? 

(7) Do you sometimes make judgments about others which you think are reallv 
prejudiced? Would you discuss these? ^ 

childrin?'^^^ ^'^ ^'"^* ^" ^^'^'f" '^^^'^ she learned more from the "superior" 
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schools? ^^^"^ '^^'"'^ ^^"''"^ ^^"'"^ teaching discrimination in 

haye^lo^inH 0°+"'^+^ °[ disagree with Mrs. Elliotfs claim that "children 

?rbV:ti;ped°ujon"rih;r' '° - "^^^^ ^^^^ ^° 

our idi!pt^? T "^^'"M^'I minority groups are discriminated against in 

cains? malnritS t °J '^""P'"' ^^"""^ """"^'^V Sroups discriminate a- 

gainsT majority groups? What are your examples? 

timi'Mnr-h^^^^"^" ■^^'"'^ ^^PP^" prejudice and discrimination con- 

tinue unchanged in our society? 

c+.,H film guide also suggests a number of related activities into which 
students may be led following the film. ■ 

(1) Make a list of examples of prejudice that you have: 

a. experienced yourself. 

b. known about from very reliable sources. 

o" 'f^"""®^ 3bou+ from radio, TV or from reading. 
rnlP. ni ^^^d Lord of the Flies. Di scuss the poss i b i I ity that w i thout the 

savaae rrnp?'"nl^ ^V-"^^ '"^ P'"°'^^'='^ y°^"9 children would become 

savage, cruel and primitive. 

(3) if you have someone skilled in guiding role-playing, act out the roles 

The top-dog and then the under-dog in race relations. 
The black policeman trying to break up a crowd of white demonstrators. 
The '.vr te policbman trying to do the same with black demonstrators 
Invenr your own situations which reveal attitudes and emotions about 
discrimination. 

(4) Divide your group into: 

a. religious groupings 

b. color groupings 

c. age groupings (youth, middle age) 

d. sex groupings 

and have each group list the 5 things they want most In life. Compare the lists 
of each group. What do you find to be in common? ^ 

e , ^?^uT^'"^°V 9'"°''P society you know the least about. Write down 

several things that you think might be true of this group and several thinasvou 

^ith'Sl^Ir/"^ ' '''' ^'--P- Exchangee ySur quelHon a fho^ghte 

^^l!}_^memt)ers of these groups and discuss them. ^ 

wh=,+ groups do you think could profit from seeing The Eye of the Storm' 

What would you suggest for them to do after they have seen t he tilmV 

REFERENCE ; 

M^'^^v' y^^.^r °^ '^^^'^ Concepts, 1330 Avenue of the Americas 

New York, N.Y. 10019, or ABC Media Concepts, 160I N. Poinsettia Plac^ Ho?-' 

olTcT-' S325'oo 'T; 1°^'^^ Whichever 'source is cl'os:It" P rc ase°' 

price. $325.00. Rental price (3 days): $30.00. 
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Ambiguous Picture, Rumor, and Bias 

OBJECTIVE : 

To illustrate how biases may result in changing a factual account of an 
event or object bearing little, if any, resemblance to the original stimulus. 

PROCEDURE : 

Obtain a copy of All port and Postman (1947) and use the picture on page 
71, or a copy of that picture showing a black and a white standing in a subway 
with the white holding a razor blade in his hand. 

Divide the class into groups of 5-8 students, and arrange them in order 
by rows or groups of seats. Allow the first person in the group to see the 
picture for one minute. Then that student is to put the picture aside and des- 
cribe it orally to the next student without being heard by any of the other 
students in the group. The second student is then to describe the picture 
to the third student, and so forth until the next to last student has des- 
cribed the picture to the last student in the group. 

This last student is to describe the picture to the teacher or in writing 
to be read out loud by the teacher. The latter Is preferable if there is dan- 
ger that some students must remember what was told to them while other stu- 
dents are giving their version with the possibility of confusing the stories 
being remembered by those still waiting. 

FOLLOW-UP : 

Discussion depends to a. certain extent on what happens to the description 
reported by the last student, but some questions to consider include: 

(1) What happened to the razor blade held by the white who was standing 

up? 

(2) What changes occurred in the description of the black? Of the white? 

(3) Were any common stereotypes reflected in the final descriptions? 

(4) Did those stereotypes influence what happened to the description as 
it was told and retold? 

REFERENCE: 

A(lport, G. W., & Postman, L. The psychology of rumor . New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1947. 
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"Minority Group" Debate 

OBJECTIVE : 

To give students first-hand experience with the creation and treatment of 
a minority. 

PROCEDURE : 

Write a short passage (up to two pages in length) which fully describes 
some kind of a problem, perhaps racial in nature. Then, pose four alterna- 
tive solutions to the problem, not necessarily in the following order. One 
alternative should be the obvious solution; a second should .be less plausible, 
but feasible; a third solution should be highly unlikely; the fourth almost, 
if not totally, impossible. Provide enough material in the passage to for- 
mulate arguments, but not enough to provide ready solutions. The goal is to 
provoke, discussion. 

Divide the class into groups of 7-9 students and give each member of the 
class a copy of the paragraphs describing the problem and the four potential 
solutions. Indicate that the problem should be fully discussed in each of the 
groups and that the group is to arrive at a unan imous decision as to the appro- 
priate solution to the problem. Then give the groups one class period in which 
to reach a conclusion which is to be reported at the beginning of the next 
class period. 

Prior to charging the groups with this responsibility, and without the 
knowledge of the other group members, instruct two members of each group to 
choose the fourth (impossible) solution to the problem. and defend that choice 
regardless of what happens during the group discussion. Indicate to the two 
members that they can arrange their strategy in any way they wish, but they are 
to continue to endorse their solution regardless of what happens in the group 
discussion, even if (as is likely to happen) it means the group (which will 
probably endorse the most obvious solution) is unable to reach a unanimous 
decision. It is best to- instruct these two group members as much as 24 hours 
prior to the discussion both so that they have time to read the story before- 
hand to plan their strategy and so t^:-^ the group members are less likely to 
remember the special attention direv. at some earlier time to the advocates 
of the minority position. An alternative strategy is to write out your in- 
structions to these two group members, give the instructions to them sur- 
reptitiously, and ask, the students to contact you when it won't draw attention 
if they have any questions. Regardless 'of how the role of the minority is 
communicated to the two group members. It is essential that the other group 
members know nothing of the contact or the role assigned to the two group 
members. 

Discussion will be heated, but allow it to continue until the end of 
the class period. 

It is very important that the groups be given a full class period in 
which to conduct their discussion. It will take some time for it to become 
apparent that there is an obstinate minority. It will also take additional 
time for the majority to develop and try a variety of ploys to achieve con- 
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consensus. In this activity it Is not the consensus but the group's efforts 
to achieve !t which is important. 

At the start of the next period ask each group to indicate the decision. 
In the course of the discussion the difficulties each group has because of 
the minority group of mavericks are likely to be introduced. Once the pro- 
blem has become obvious indicate that a couple of the members of each group 
were cooperating with one another in an attempt to create a "hung jury." Ask 
those members to stand up and then let the groups react to the newest evidence. 
It is unlikely teacher guidance will be needed in the interval immediately 
following the revelation of subterfuge - the group will have plenty to^say. 

FOLLOW-UP : 

Subsequent discussion could focus on questions such as the following: 

(1) What strategies did the two people. endorsing the minority position 
tend to follow in arguing for their position? 

(2) What was the group response toward these members? Were they ig- 
nored? Berated? Ostracized? 

(3) What was the minority's perception of the group response to them? 

(4) Can students cite parallel examples from their own life? 

(5) Does the minority have a function in most situations? If so, what 
is it? 

(6) Does the minority ever decide for the entire group? 
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Cooperative Data Collection 

OBJECTIVE : 

To determine whether or not there is prejudice and discrimination in 
selected situations in which blacks and whites intermi^g.'.-^^. 

PROCEDURE : 

What follows are several exercises each of which (I) is conducted in the 
same genera! manner, (2) will result in substantial quantities of data, and 
(3) wil! lead naturally into a discussion of discrimination in the market- 
place and/or other areas of everyday life." The teacher is cautioned to read 
all of these exercises and then choose the one best suited to the sophistica- 
tion of the class, the racial composition of the class and the neighborhoods 
from which class mnmbers are drawn. 

Each experiment includes a title, an objective specific to that experi- 
ment, a procedure, follow-ups, and (where applicable) alternatives. 

(I) Title: Who Pays More? 

Objective : To determine whether or not blacks living in a variety of 
communities pay comparable prices for comparable services^ and facilities, to 
that paid by whites in a similar situation. 

Procedure : Assign students (I) to secure listings of available rental 
properties from local real estate agencies and (2) to arrange to be shown 
these properties. 

Fol low-up : Fdl lowing their inspection of a rental property each student 
shou I d : 



(1) Describe the neighborhood (black, white, integrated; slum, rich, mid- 
dle class, poor; clean, dirty, etc.). 

(2) Describe the rental property (number of rooms, interior and exterior 
appearance of house, yard, number of exits and entrances, light, water, tiolet 
facilities, garbage and sewage disposal^ nearness to schools, transportation, 
shopping, etc.) and give cost of renting. 

(3) Make a chart showing the differences found, if any, between the 
rentals for whites as opposed to the rentals for blacks for each type of 
neighborhood. 

(4) Were there differences? 

Class discussion can follow from consideration of any differences apparent 
in the comparison of properties shown to black vs. white students. 

Alternatives : This exercise can be performed using food prices in stores 
in each type of community, health or recreational facilities. . 
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(II) Title: Let's Play 

Objective : To demonstrate similarities and differences in the play ac- ■ 
tivities of children from all income level families. 

Procedure : Assign students to observe children at play in slums, middle, 
and high-income neighborhoods. Instruct the students to record the proce- 
dure of games, types of materials used, number of children involved, etc. 

Fol low-up : (1) Discussion might compare the types of play activities 
engaged in, materials used by children, and the number of participants in 
each typ'e of neighborhood. 

(2) What were the similarities? differences? 

(3) Are there differences attributable to race? to socioeconomic level? 

(III) Title: White Socks 

Caution: If this activity is chosen and the teacher teaches more than 
one class in which "White Socks" is to be tried, it is advisable that the 
assignment be given to all classes on the same day. Students communicate, 
md the activity is only effective the first time it's tried. 

Objective : To give students a chance to belong to a minority group. 

Procedure : Ask all students in the class to wear white cotton socks 
on a designated day. 

Fol low-up : Discussion could include: 

(1) What comments or questions were directed to you today? 

(2) Did you feel set apart? 

(3) Compare your experience to an experience that might be encountered 
by a black person which would make him feel set apart. 

(IV) Title: The I I O'clock Hour 

Objective : To determine the amount of segregation in churches. 

Pr ocedure : Have ^ach student count the number of members of the minority 
and majority race present at the church service that they attend on a given 
Sunday at the eleven o'clock hour. 

Fol low-up : Construct a table as follows: 

Majority 



Minority 





Black 


Wh ite 


Black 






White 
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For each separate church (make sure any one church or synaqoque is 
only counted once) find out which race was in the majority and then under 
the appropriate column tally the number of blacks in top row and whites in 
the bottom row. 

Are churches segregated? 
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Role-playing 

OBJECTIVE : 

To demonstrate role behavior in selected situations and to increase stu- 
dent awareness of how needs, perceptions, and external dfemands influence beha- 
vior. 

GENERAL INFORMATION : 

As a teaching technique, use of role-playing in recent years has in- 
creased considerably, and this increase in interest and usage has been paral- 
leled by increasing numbers of publications, both periodic and bound, con- 
cerning role-playing. A partial list of books for teachers interested in 
reading more about role-playing is included at the end of this unit. These 
books are especially recommended for teachers wishing to encourage their 
classes to develop role-playing situations. 

PROCEDURE : 

If the teacher wishes to permit the class to develop a role-playing 
situation, certain ground rules should be followed: 

L Players may be selected by the teacher, but it is best to allow 
students to volunteer. They should not be forced into playing a role with 
which they are not comfortable. 

2. If the role-playing situation permits it, it can be very instructive 
to have role-players switch roles at some point prior to reaching closure on 
whatever issue has generated the role-playing situation. 

3. The class may be divided into several groups so that simultaneous 
role-playing is going on at several points in the room. 

4. The most effective situations for role-playing are those in which 
the conclusion is not an obvious one, but one In which a surprise may occur. 

5. Beware that role-players not feel embarassed about how they played 
their role. Discussion afterwards should be directed toward the interactions 
which occurred, not specifically who played what role in which manner. 

6. Students not participating in a situation may be asked to evaluate 
the outcome, or a special panel may be composed from the non-participants to 
assess the results. 

Specific procedures with the class will depend on the situation in 
which the role-playing will be used, but a general procedure might be the 
f o I I ow i ng : 

I. Divide the class into groups which include enough students to role- 
play the situation and some additional observers if classroom size or stu- 
dent resistence prevents all from having an active role. 
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2. Assign the same situation whether preselected by the teacher or de- 
veloped by the students to each group and have each group decide who is to 
play each role. 

3. Allow the role-playing to proceed after each student has had suf- 
ficient time to read and understand the instructions which establish his role. 

4. By keeping an eye on each group the teacher should be able to deter- 
mine when the group is about to reach closure on Its topic and at that point 
she should stop the group and have the players switch roles. For example, 
allow students playing black roles to switch to white roles, and vice versa. 
The group should then continue on to a conclusion. 

5. Although classroom size may prevent it, the active role is pre- 
ferable to being a passive observer. If all students have a role (which they 
typically "lock" themselves into cognitively) great value can then be achieved 

by forcing students to change roles (which thereby forces a change in perspective) 
and then continue to closure in the same situation. Changing a student from 
an active role to passive observation does not force the change in perspective, 
hence it is preferable to have active roles for all students. Moreover, if all 
have a role, then role-playing students are less self-conscious. 

6. Once the role-playing is completed, a panel should be formed from 
among the observers if any were present. In either event a class-wide dis- 
cussion (if the role-playing situations were sufficiently similar to permit 
it) of various roles and how they were played should be conducted. 

7. Specific issues to be considered will depend on the situation 
which was role-played. 

Exercises 6/2-6/4 represent several prototypic role-playing situations 
some of which were developed by the University of South Carolina Center for 
Integrated Education. 

Exercises 6/2-6/4 have sample discussion questions to illustrate how 
to draw questions from the situations, where as Exercises 6/5-6/6 simply 
outline the situation and leaves development of speci f ic^ d iscussion questions 
to the teacher. 

ALTERNATIVES : 

A number of different possibilities suggest themselves as rich sources 
of material for potential use in a role-playing situation. Relations between 
majority and minority-race representatives can easily be worked into confronta- 
tions between: 

1. Landlord and renter. 

2. Store owner and buyer. 

3. Bureaucrat and governed. 

4. Teacher and administrator or principal • 
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5. A personnel director told by a company official not to hire any 
blacks and a highly qualified black just graduated from college. 

REFERENCES : 

Chesler, M., & Fox, R. Role-playing method in the classroom. Chicago: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc., 1966. 

Lehman, D. L. Role-playing and teacher education: A manual for developing 
Innovative teachers . Bastrop, Texas: Greenbriar Free School /Community, 
1970. (A publication of the Commission on Undergraduate Education in the 
Biological Sciences.) 

Miles, Matthew B. Learning to Work in Groups (A Program Guide for Educational 
Leaders). New York: Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 1970. 

Schein, E. H. and Bennis, W. G. Personal and Organizational Change Through 

Group Methods . New York-London-Sydney: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1967. 

Shaftel, Fannie R., R ole playing for social values: decision making in the 
social studies . Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1967. 
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Ro I e-p I ay i ng : Name Ca 1 1 i ng 

OBJECTIVE : 

To demonstrate role behavior in a "relevant" situation and to provide 
Illustrative first-hand evidence for discussing behavior as determined bv 
ro I es . ' 

PROCEDURE : 

(1) Divide the class into groups of 5 students (or larger groups if 
some students are to serve simply as observers). 

(2) Assign one student to each of the five roles. 

(3) Show Page A (included in Materials section) to Jane, Louise, John, 
and Mr. Dorn. Show Page B to Jane, Page C to Louise, Page D to John, Paqe 
E to Mr. Dorn, and Page F to Mr. Smith. 

(4) Start the exercise as the conference in Mr. Dorn's office begins 
with the students, the principal, and the bus driver in attendance. 

FOLLOW-UP : 

Discussion following the role-playing exercise may pick up on points 
brought out during the exercise, but might include the following questions: 

(1) What is the problem to be faced immediately? 

(2) What is the long-range problem to be faced? 

(3) Can this be interpreted as "just another disagreement"? Why or 
why not? 

•(4) if you were the principal how would you handle the situation? 

(5) How will the community react upon hearing about this incident? 
Why? 

MATERIALS : 

The following pages contain information to be given to one or more of 
the participants in the exercise. 
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Jane Wharton (a white girl) called Louise Gray (a black girl) a "nigger" 
on the school bus. Louise responded by calling Jane a "grey neck." Their 
name calling turned into a pushing and shoving incident. Soon other girls., 
of both races, were engaged in najne calling and scuffling. This was the 
scene when the bus pulled up to the high school. 

Mr. Dorn, the principal was called by Mr. Smith and informed of the 
situation on the bus. Mr. Smith is a citizen who lives near the school and has 
no official connection with the school. The principal went to the bus area 
and escorted Jane, Louise, and John (the bus driver) into his office for a 
conference. 
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Conference Information for Jane Wharton 

(1) You come from a poor family. You are easily excitable, highly 
emotional, and a poor student - 

(2) You don't like school and the fact that you have to ride the bus 
w.ith blacks doesn't make school any more pleasant for you. 

(3) ' Your family is prejudiced and they refer to blacks as "niggers". 
They encourage you not to associate with blacks. You bait black students 
because it makes you feel important. 

(4) This is the first time you have been quite so aggressive and it's 
also the first time your attitudes, patterned after your parents attitudes, 

, have gotten you in trouble. 
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Conference Information for Louise Gray 

(1) You are a poor student, highly aggressive, and very talkative. You 
come from a poor family. 

(2) You are small in'statue and tend to overreact in most situations. 
You crave attention. 

(3) You feel that you are as good as white students and you won't let 
them push you around. 

(4) Your family has never looked for trouble and has, in fact, avoided 
making trouble at times when you thought they should have. This has bothered 
you and you have been looking for a chance to "make ^n issue" out of your 
race for several weeks. 
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Conference Inf6ntiatl0n for John 

(I) You are shy and withdrawn. You have exhibited little leadership 
ab 1 1 1 ty . 

^ ^J^l- afraid to try to l<eep discipline on the bus because several 

Of the bigger boys and girls have threatened to beat you up If you reported 
them. 



so. 



(3) You would not have reported this incident if Mr. Smith hadn't done 



(4) You have never really considered whether or not you are a racist. 
You re willing to consider both sides, but the issue has never come up. 



-D- 
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Conference Information for Mr. Dorn 



(1) As a result of court-ordered Integration of both core-city children 
and children from a primarily white suburb you now find yourself in charge 

of a school for which your prior training has not really prepared you. AM 
your previous experience has been in core-city schools, and ov^r the last 
decade you have taught and come in contact a Imost excl usively with black 
chi Idren. 

(2) You are white, but you are in strong sympathy with the blacks, the 
problems they face, and their reasons for feeling "oppressed." 

(3) You are well respected as an educator as you have so far managed 
to deal fairly with all incidents with racial overtones, but you are not 
afraid to champion the cause of the blacks outside your school. 

(4) Just as you enter the building to start the conference you have 
organized you notice Mr. Smith, who has complained to you several times in 
the past, starting across the street from hijs house, apparently headed for 
your office. 



-E- 
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Conference Information for Mr. Smith 



(I) You have always enjoyed living close to the center of the city. 
You are a retired black janitor who was at one time in charge of all janitors 
in the city school system. , a < jaimuis 

"rioh^^n 1^^ court-ordered integration of city kids with 'the 

kids .rr? H +° ^^^-^ ^'"^^ the suburb 

kids arrived the school across the street has been much noisier. 

(3) You've complained in the past, but this time after noticinq the 
disturbance in the school bus as it arrived, you're determined to get to Mr. 
Dorn and express your displeasure with the increasing number of disturbances. 

(4) With that thought in mind you start across the street as you notice 
schoo° ^' ^""^ ^""^ "'"^ ■^'"'^"'^ °^ go into the 



• (5) By the time you reach Mr. Dorn's office the door is closed and the 
secretary tells you Mr. Dorn is in conference with some students and one of 
the bus drivers. 



-F- 
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Role-playing: Fighting Boys 

OBJECTIVE : 

To demonstrate role behavior in a "relevant" situation and to provide 
illustrative first-hand evidence for discussing behavior as determined by 
roles. 

PRXEDURE : 

1. Divide class into groups of 5 students (or larger groups if some 
students are to serve simply as observers). 

2. Assign one student to each of the five roles. 

3. Show pages A and B (included in Materials section) to Timothy Rick, 
the parent. Show Pages A and C to Terry Patterson, the teacher. Show Page 
D to Mr. Simpson, the principal. Pages A and E to David Rick, and Page F to 
Christopher Hayes. 

4. Start the exercise at the point where Terry Patterson enters the 
principal's office with Mr. Rick. 

FOLLOW-UP : 

Discussion following the role-playing exercise may pick up on points 
brought out during the exercise, but might include the following questions: 

(1) Did the class assume Terry Patterson was black or white? Why? 

(2) What is the immediate problem to be faced in the impending con- 
frontations with Mr. Rick? 

(3) What, if any, immediate preparations could. the principal make for 
the conference? 

(4) Would it or would it not be wise to ask to have David and Christopher 
brought into the conference? Why? 

(5) What is the long-term nature of the problem? 

(6) What are some factors to be taken into consideration in working out 
a solution to the long-term problem? 

(7) What are some alternative courses of action you might follow in an^ 
attempt to deal with the problem in the future? 

(8) What are the probable outcomes associated with each course of action? 

(9) What, if any, school-wide action could be taken to alleviate this 
type of problem? 

(10) What personal value or values do you hold that prompted you to reach 
your decisions? ^ ^ ' 



MATERIALS: 



The following pages contain information to be given to one or more of 
the participants of the exercise. 



Last week Terry Patterson received the following note: 



Teacher : 

Today my boy came home from school and told me that you had jumped on 
him for fighting with that Hayes boy, I refuse to put up with this 
and it had better not happen again. If it does there will be trouble 
and you will be very sorry. 

Timothy Rick 



The next day Terry sent the following note in answer to Mr. Rick: 



Dear Mr. Rick: 

I regret that the fighting incident to which you referred in your note 
occured. Since both boys were fighting, however, it would have been 
unfair to have repremanded one and not the other. Obviously, we can- 
not permit fighting as someone might get hurt. In addition, it upsets 
the other children. Perhaps with your cooperation it will not happen 
aga in. 

i hope you understand. 

Terry Patterson 



At the moment Mr. Rick is waiting in the main office to see Terry 
Patterson. He is quite upset and angry. Mr. Simpson had just sent a re- 
quest for Terry to come to the office. 



-A- 
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Conference Information for Mr, Timothy'Rick 

(1) You have been having many problems this past year, both personal 
and financial. You would like to walk out on everything but do not know 
what would happen to the children. You worry about money a great deal. It 
seems there is never enough. Recently you took another Job and now it seems 
you are always tired. 

(2) You came from a background of hardship. Consequently, you missed 
a lot of advantages. While you were in the army you had the opportunity 
for the first time to see some of the world and how other people live. You 
had hoped to find success in a job when you were discharged but because of 
an educational deficit success has eluded you. 

(3) You are prejudiced and dislike the idea of the black children at- 
tending your children's school. You feel that you are better than they are 
and that they have no right to be there. 

(4) You are secretly proud that your boy got into a fight. You have 
been hoping he would show a little spunk. You are also upset that he was 
disciplined because the other boy was a black child. You feel that it was 
permissible for him to hit the black boy but that the other boy should not 
have been allowed to hit David back. In addition, you would not have ob- 
jected to David's having been punished for fighting, if the other boy had 
been a white child. As it is however, you are really mad and are going to 
do all you can to cause trouble for the teacher and perhaps the school also. 



-B- 
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Conference I n format ion ' for Terry Patterson 



(1) Last week on the playground David Rick and Christopher Hayes got 
into a fight. The argument began when Christopher snatched Davld^s hat and 
would not return it right away. David chased him and although unable to 
catch him managed to trip Christopher so that he fell. He came up swinging 
and David hit back at him. Although neither boy was hurt both became quite 
angry. You disciplined both boys by keeping them after school. The next 
morning David brought a note from his father threatening you if you should 
discipline his son again for fighting. 

(2) Yesterday at lunch David tried to trip Christopher again as the 
boys were leaving the lunch room. Christopher retaliated by shoving David. 
You observed the boys scuffling and again you kept them after school. 

(3) David is not an aggressive child and you are surprised that he has 
been fighting. Christopher has not been an overly aggressive child this year 
and has caused no problems in this way either. You really do not know what, 
if anything, h'3s caused the present bad feelings between the two boys. 

(4) You have never met Mr. Rick although you did meet his wife at one 
of the PTA meetings. She seemed to be a rather quiet type. 



-C- 
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Conference Information for Prihcipa I 'Mr, Simpson ; 



(1) You are the principal of a new regional high school. You are well 
liked by the school administration officials of the town, and it's an open 
secret that you are being watched closely as you handle your new assignment. 
The probabilities are high that if you do well you could be the next super- 
intendent of schools. 

(2) You hesitated to accept your current position for only one reason. 
Because of a geographic peculiarity, the high school serves students of both 
races drawn from every socioeconomic level in your town. Race relations have 
generally been good, but you knew when you accepted the job as principal that 
problems of racial background were always "Just below the surface," 

(3) From the little bit of information Mr. Rick provided you when he 
came into your office asking for a joint appointment with you and Terry 
Patterson you know what the nature of the problem is going to be~a confronta- 
tion between a lower middle class, racially bigoted parent and a young teacher 
who has been well accepted by the students In his two years at the high school. 

(4) You are very eager to handle this problem without having it spread 
past your office. 
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Information foi David Rick 



(1) Perhaps as a result of moving around or perhaps as a result of the 
economic problems of your family, you having a hard time adjusting to school 
and the other chi I dren. You feel that the kids pick on you but when you tel I 
the teacher about this you do not feel that she is- really concerned. 

(2) If you tell your folks at home how the other kids treat you' your 
mother says "Don't worry, they like you. How could they help but like you?" 
Your father says, "Hit back, when the kids pick on you." You are confused. 
You tried it your mother's way and now you tried it your father's. You are 
not happy with either. 

(3) You reaMy do not dislike Christopher and you do not think the 
other kids like you any better as a result of your fight with him. You go to 
school early many mornings hoping you will get to talk with the teacher be- 
cause one day you think maybe you will get enough nerve to ask for help. 

. (4) You would like to do well in school and you. would like to be popular 
with the other kids but you are confused. 



-E- 
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Inforroation for Christopher Hayes: 



(1) You did not mean to cause trouble, since you were only playing 
when you snatched David's hat* All your classmates tease David' and he had 
never reacted before as he did when you took his hat. You like him all right 
— you never really thought about it one way or the other. 

(2) Neither you nor your folks minded that you were disciplined, and 
you do not see what all the fuss is about with Dayid's father. You think 
that grown-ups sure can act peculiar sometimes. You hope that your family 
does not come to the school because that would really be embarrassing to you. 
You hope, too, that you would not have to go to the office. You also like 
your teacher who you hope will not get into trouble over any of this. 
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Role-playing: School Bus Incident 



OBJECTIVE ; 

To show how "racial" incidents might be interpreted and resolved in 
various ways and to provide "rea I - 1 if e" illustrations of points to be dis- 
cussed in the classroom. 

PROCEDURE : 

(1) Divide the class into groups of 6 Cor larger groups if some stu- 
dents are to serve simply as observers). 

(2) Assign one student to each of the six roles. 

(3) Show Page A, included in Materials section, to each participant. 
Show Page B to John, Page C to Samuel, Page D to Henry, Page E to Albert, Page 
F to Mr. Jones, and Page G to Mr. Hanesworth. 

(4) Start the exercise as the meeting begins in Mr. Hanesworth's office 
the following morning. 



(A) Discussion following the role-playing exercise may pick up on points 
brought out during the exercise, but inight include the following questions: 



(I) What is the problem to be faced immediately by each person in- 
volved? 



(3) Should this be regarded as "just an argument between kids"? 

(4) If you were principal, how would you handle the situation? 

(5) Should there be an attempt to keep this incident from th*e news 
media? 

(6) What are some of the implications of this incident for school 
pol icy? 

(7) What are some probable community reactions to such an incident? 



(B) After the role-playing and discussion have been completed ask the 
participants whether the bus driver was depicted as black or white and why? 

ALTERNATIVE : 

If, in response to question B above, it becomes apparent that one race 
or the other was assigned to the bus driver students might be encouraged to 
re-do the role-playing situation with the bus driver assigned as a jneraber of 
the opposite race from that enacted the first time. 



FOLLOW-UP: 




(2) 



What is the long-range problem to be faced? 



ERIC 
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John Gallagher and Henry Duvere, two white students, age 12 and 13 res- 
pectively, are riding home on the school bus. Samuel Adamson, a black stu- 
dent about the sarae age as Henry, riding several seats behind them has moved 
up immediately behind the two whites who are busily engaged in discussing 
their views regarding the contributions of black people to the development 
of the United States of America. John and Henry are quite unaware that 
Samuel is within earshot and listening to their conversation: 

Henry (in slightly hushed-manner) : "But, now you know, Johnny, Miss 
Denniman must be kiddin' when she says niggers helped to build this country. 
Why my Dad's got just as much school in' as she has, maybe more, and he says 
they've never done nothin' but wait for us whites to give 'em a hand out... 
why he even calls 'em niggers and says they all stink and are lazy, to lazy 
to even bathe! ! ! 

John (hesitant, reluctant to disagree, but wary and seeking to differ 
without offending) "1 don 't. . .wel I , I wouldn't exactly say that all of 'em 
are that way. There is six of 'em in my ge-^graphy class and sometimes I play 
with 'em... and L..well, maybe I haven't goi ton that close... but I don't 
remember smell in' any of 'em... at least, not yet." 

(At this point Samuel rises up out of his seat, spilling books out of 
his lap. He confronts the startled and surprised youths, shouting so loudly 
the attention of all the other passengers is turned toward the three of them.) 

"You lousy honkie bastards, whaddaya mean Blacks ain't done nothing for 
this damn country ..... .and who's stinkin lazy?" (as Samuel utters the last ' 

question, he is reaching for Henry. The bus driver, sensing the confusion, 
pulls to the side of the street. All of the students, both black -and white, 
converge^on the little group, a teacher, Mr. Jones, passing in his car, pulls 
to the side, stops, boards the bus, breaks up the disturbance. 

He places Samuel in his car, reboards the bus and tells John, Henry, 
and the bus driver to report to the principal's office immediately upon ar- 
rival at school the next morning...... 



-A- 
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Conference Inform ation for John Galiagher 

(1) You are a member of what you consider to be the upper middle class 
Though not wealthy, your family seems to be quite substantial. 

(2) Your dad, starting as a "neighborhood drug store" owner, has ex- 
panded his business to include several stores. scattered thoughout the state. 

(3) Your family rarely mentions "the race question". 

(4) You are thought of as being an unbiased person by your peers and 
you usually get along well with whites and blacks. 
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Conference Information for Samuel Adaroson ; 

(1) You are quite aware of your blackness. Events and frustrations at 
school and in daily life constantly force this fact upon you. 

(2) Your dad has driven a delivery truck for most of his lire. 

(3) There' are two younger children in your faroily, but you are the only 
one attending Wallace (unior High School. 

(4) You are considered neither dumb nor extra smart. There is little 
academic help that you can expect at home^ but your parents are forever 
push Ing you to excel . 
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Conf^renc3 I nforrtiat ion for Henry Duvere; 



(1) You are a poor student, and you are forever bluffing your way in 
school and out. You constantly brag about your family, although you are 
aware of the economic "pinch" omnipresent at home. 

(2) All seven members of your family refer to Blacks as "niggers," and 
almost every day, in some way, get around to discussing them in a derogatory 
manner. All seem equally determined that the term "nigger lover" shall never 
be appi led to them. 
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Conference Information for Albeirt Johnson ; 
CI) You consider yourself to be fairly intelligent and competent.. 

(2) In the past, you have handled situations you considered to be much 
more dangerous than the present one. 

(3) You are ambivalent regarding the teacher's interference: you 
would have "taken care of the situation". 
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Conference Information for Mr; Johe^ ' (teacher-Black) ; 

(1) You are a former principal of one of the elementary schools which 
was phased out in the desegregation of the city's schools. . . 

(2) Deep d'^wn, you resent your demotion, although they are continuing 
to pay you your former salary. 

(3) Though the principal seeras to be "feeling his way" in many situations, 
you are determined to let him "make it on his own"\ • 

(4) Your reaction in the. bus situation was almost automatic. 

(5) You are simply trying to finish out the few remaining years before 
your elegibi I ity to retire. 
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Conference Information f6r Mr. 'Hah6sW6rth (prlrtclpa l ) ; 

(1) You are new to Wallace Junior High and +o the school system. 

(2) You are young (30) and white. 

(3) You are ambitious but this is your first year as a principal. 

(4) You have had* little experience with Integrated schools, and this 
Is your first confrontation with a situation having' racial overtones. 
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Role Playing: The Employraent Agency 

OBJECTIVE : 

To demonstrate that all students harbor prejudicial attitudes and may 
exhibit discriminatory behavior. 

PROCEDURE ; 

Set up an Employment Agency in one secti.on of the classroom with a list- 
ing of available position in clear view of the students. A list of positions 
is included in the Materials section. Alternatively the class might generate 
a list for use from publications found in the school ^s guidance department. 

Have different students play the role of the recept ion istT^who must inter- 
view and assign members of the class to the available position, 

FOLLOW-UP : 

The class should evaluate the assignments given by the receptionist. Did 
any of the following seem to affect these assignments? If so, how? 

1. Manner of speech 5. Race 

2. Wearing apparel 6. Age 

3. Length of hair 7. Sex 

4. Color of skin 8. Other 
ALTERNATIVES : 

(1) An aitern^ative procedure which can be used to involve all members of 
the class simultaneously would involve assigning the following questions to 
each student. 

(1) If you were an interviewer for the B&W Employment Agency and a 
clean shaven, 26-year old, white male came in wearing a business suit and 
loafers, with clean hair, list the kind of Jobs you would be inclined to 
consider him for without first searching his resume. 

(2) A 26 year old black male - same garb. 

(3) A 26 year old white male - sandals, three day beard, dirty hair, 
sweat shirt, jeans, shirt bearing peace symbol. 

(4) A 26 year old black male - sandals, three day beard growth, "bush", 
sweatshirt, Jeans, shirt bearing power fist. 

Discussion could follow the same issues and questions as those listed in 
the Follow-up section, with appropriate adjustments to reflect the increased 
mumber of "interviewers". For example, how many blacks and how many whites 
were assigned to each position by the class as a whole? 
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^v. u alternative would involve using the table included in 

the Materials section. The procedure is as follows: 

n^c+ /'^ Distribute^to students one or more copies of the table and either 
;n!i.^ /I^^K M 1 ^^^^"+2 3 such as the "Suggested Positions Available" 

included in the Materials section or also distribute such a list. 

+ ul^^^ilf*" ^■'■^d®"''"^ +° "St each position in the table and indicate 

to the right of the position whether a white or black would be raore likely 
to fill the position and whether such a person is more likely to be male or 

(3) A master list could then be composed by having the class report 
their results by a show of hands. ' . a '^H^' 

(4) Discussion could follow questions listed in the Follow-up section. 
MATERIALS : 

•+K o!w® !°"°w'"9 is a list of suggested positions available to be used"" 

with the B&W Employment Agency exercise or any of the suggested alternatives. 

rM^^lni^n"'' +° '"^"^9^ '^^"dry and cleaning 

Custodian^ 33+3^1 Ishment at night 

uerK Typist Woman to keep children and live over : 

Executive secretary garage 

Floor supervisor File clerk 

Department ManagerCCIothi ng Store) Electrician 

Canteen worker IBM key punch operator 

Company president Switchboard operator 

Food manager TV repairman 

Bank teller Reputable professor as Dean of Women 

Delivery man Accountant 

Math teacher - calculus Janitor 

Biologist l^aj^ 
Man willing to start as food handler. Registered nurse 

but in no position to rise. Practical nurse 

(2) On the following page is' a suggested format for the table to be used 
in conjunction with Alternative II: 
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The Eraployraent Agency 



Positions available White. Black. .. .Male , .Female 



ERIC 
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Role-Playing: The Black Power Assignment 

OBJECTIVE; 

To demonstrate role behavior in a familiar environment and increase 
student awareness of how needs, perceptions, and external demands influence 
behavior. 

PR OCEDURE ; 

CI) Divide the class into groups of 6 students. 

_ (2) Assign three students to play ths roles and assign each of the re- 
maining students to observe one of the previously assigned students in the 
role. 

(3) Show Page A (included in Materials section) to every participant 
and observer. Show Page B to Mr. Burke, Page C to Mrs. Vickers, and Page D 
to Mr. Knight. ' , a 

(4) Start the exercise as the prearranged conference in Mr. Knight's 
office IS beginning with Knir|ht, Burke, and Mrs. Vickers in attendance. 

FOLLOW-UP : 

Generate questions to amplify points developed during the role-playing 
and/or to reemphasize aspects of the interaction which students may have 
missed or not fully understood. 

MATERIALS : 

The following pages contain information to be given to one or more of 
the participants in the exercise. 




Dear Mr. Knight: 

Today my daughter came home from school and told me that her teacher 
said she could write -a paper on "Black Power." This is the most ridicu- 
lous thing I've ever heard of and I refuse to put up with this. What are 
schools doing to children? And what is Mrs. Vickers doing to our daughter? 

Incidents such as these are responsible for confusing our young peo- 
ple today and, ultimately, for the loss of moral and national values. How 
will this assignment possibly help Jane get into college when she has to 

go? 

I ask that this kind of teaching be stopped or you will hear from me 
aga in. • 

David Burke 



The next day Mr, Knight sent Jane's father the following reply: 



Dear Mr. Burke: 

I regret that ycur daughter's assignment caused you to be upset. I 
have discussed this with Jane's teacher, Mrs. Vickers, and I feel that 
there may be some misunderstanding. The assignment which your daughter 
reported to you was one of several from which students could choose as 
part of their current study of "Authority". 

Perhaps you would like to come to my office for a conference with 
Mrs. Vickers so that the matter can be resolved. Please let me know a 
time that is convenient and I shall be glad to make the arrangements. 

John Knight 



At the moment Mr. Burke is waiting in the main office to see Mr. Knight 
and Mrs. Vickers. He is quite upset and angry. 
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Conference Information for Mr. David Burke (Parent): 



(1) You have been suspicious of Mrs. Vickers' class for some time. 
None- of your four children have liked school; you understand this. School 
is not to be liked. Education is hard. If learning isn't hard, sometimes 
unpleasant, then learning isn't taking place. 

(2) The schoolroom is not a place to take up controversial issues. 
Controversy should be handled in the home, not in school. You feel that Mrs. 
Vickers Is a trouble-maker; Jane should never be allowed to study conflict, 
except for wars. 

(3) When you went to school you spent a great deal of your time writing, 
both at home and at school. Jane certainly does not spend enough time writing 
for Mrs. Vickers' class; you feel strongly she should spend at least an hour 
every evening answering questions for that class. After all. It does last 
two hours every day. 
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Conference Information for Mrs. Vickers (Teacher) ; 

nr^,l\l ^^''^ "^^'^^"^ P'^"'^ ^'^ ye^'-s- You moved to this 

community because your fiance had been transferred to this area. Teachinq 
the middle-grades is your preference although you taught senior high school 
social studies three years ago. 

(2) It is your belief that teachers should be concerned about values- 
this IS one of your major teaching concerns. You feel that students cannot 
Irtime ^""^ ^"""""^^ ""^^ """'^^^ controversy is explored from time 

(3) You feel strongly that schools have not explored the broad area of 
communication, that writing is emphasized to the exclusion of other forms of 

1°' ^^^^ writing area children are made to 

feel that poetry and short stories, for example, are less important than es- 
says and so-called "objective" forms of writing. 




Conference Information for Mr. John Knight (Principal) ; 

(1) This is an embarrassing incident for you. If this were a discipline 
problem you would feel better about it, but as it is, you are not sure who is 
right. 

(2) You want to support your teacher. However, you have not known that 
much about her methods until now. 

(3) Parents who take the time to write long letters as Mr. Burke did 
usual I y mean wel I . 

(4) You decide not to express an opinion in the conference, if you can 
help it. You would prefer that the parent and the teacher reach an under- 
stand I ng. 
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Games 

OBJECTIVE : 

To provide students a nonthreatening experience with a simulated version 
of discrimination or racially related processes which may operate In society. 

GENERAL INFORMATION : 

In recent years the increase in. use of games as a teaching technique has 
almost exceeded the rate of educators' rapidly growing confidence in the games' 
effectiveness. Basically, a game provides a sufficient buffer between reality 
and the student's actions so that the student, with a minimum of threat, is a- 
ble to experience and Interpret processes which closely parallel real world 
phenomena. 

The virtues of games include (I) their intrinsic interest to students, 

(2) involvement with other students in an information-generating situation, 

(3) (most times) obvious parallels to everyday life, and (4) tremendous flexi- 
bility as a teaching technique, both in numbers of students served and ideas 
presented. Drawbacks in using games, aspects which must be seriously considered 
and recognized, include (I) a great diversity of effects of games for different 
students: Some reject the information and e:i<per i ences a game generates, some 
become so involved in '^vinning'^ as to fail to appreciate the process by which . 
success or failure is achieved, while some will be introduced to many nuances 

of a process or phenomenon which they had never previously considered. (2) 
!n the context of a game in-^'ormation may be presented to the students from 
many different, often unrecognized sources: fellow students, teachers, limi- 
tations placed on the game by fiat at its inception... (3) Some games are 
less effective because of oversimp I yfying the process or situation which it 
mimes to the point where relevant aspects have been ignored. 

The problems are many, but the potential benefits are great. A few 
simple precautions will minimize the negative aspects of the game. First, for 
any game the teacher needs to prepare the class by setting the game in its 
appropriate context, by indicating why the game is introduced when it is. 
Second, it is essential when a game is concluded that the teacher allow time 
for discussing the results of the game. This discussion may be used to re- 
emphasize points made during the playing of the game, to correct mis Impressions 
which may be generated by the game, and to facilitate discussion of issues 
raised by the game. 

With reference to most of the games listed in this unit there is an 
additional danger, somewhat unique to this type of game. It is best sum- 
marized by Shifts (1970) as follows: 

"There is a real danger that games about the black community, ^ 
which are generally written by persons from the suburbs and are 
based on a series of unfounded cliches about what it is like to 
be black, not only encourage stereotyping but create an attitude 
of condescension toward blacks. More importantly they can give 
the students a false feeling that they actually know what It is 
to be discriminated against or what it is like to be black. Such 
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games shouldn't be played unless there Is extensive input from 
black community through talks, films, literature, personal con- 
frontations, and discussions." (p. 82) 

PROCEDURE : 



What follows is an annofated list of games most directly relevant to 
the present unit on minority groups. In each game the procedure would be as 
fol lows: 

1. Introduce the game in the appropriate context. 

2. Play the game, and 

3. Discuss issues, misconceptions, and oversimplifications raised by 
the game. Despite being related to the same general topic area, each game is 
somewhat unique in the issue(s) it addresser, and/or the information it im-'' 
parts to students as summarized below. 

Blacks & Whites . This game is essentially a racial Monopoly in which 
blacks and whites vie for control of properties ranging from ghetto (cheap- 
est price, lowest rent) to suburbia (highest price, greatest rent). Whites 
start with greatest capital, endure least interferences, and typically end 
up owning most of the property. It offers the opportunity for blacks to 
band together, pool resources, and become a very powerful economic force. 
Accompanying instructions are minimal but encourage players to become familiar 
with rules and then modify them. Three to nine students can play, although 
It would be possible to pair players so as to involve 6-18. This encourages 
discussion of each move and increases benefits of the geme. Blacks & White s 
can be played in 90 minutes, and although it can go much longer, it is easi ly 
divided into two or more 50-60 minute intervals. Cost: $7.45, including 
postage and handling. Order #605 from: The Head Box, Educational Products 
Division, P. 0. Box 4762, Clinton, Iowa 52732. 

^I^Q"!""*"" - Each player is given a profile describing a poor person and is 
attempting throughout the game to improve that person's life style given a 
limited set of resources (i.e., time to invest) and varying numbers of demands 
on his time (e.g., children, responsibilities). A very good Coordinator's 
Manual, including numerous suggestions for additional activities which re- 
late to Ghetto , comes with the game. Seven to ten students can play, but again 
by doubling students so that two play one role, additional students can be 
involved. The game is adversely affected if less than seven play. Ghetto can 
be played In 2-4 hours and is arranged so that it can be broken into several 
shortc.^ periods. Cost: $24. Order #3256 from: Western Publishing Company, 
Inc., School and Library Department, 150 Parish Drive, Wayne, New Jersey 07470. 

[Note: Both of the above games are much more effective in a racially 
mixed classroom where students represent a variety of life-styles and exper- 
iences.] Points illustrated by the following game are less susceptible to the 
composition of •'tie class. • 
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star power . This is a game for which the outcome is very unstructured, 
but highly predictable. It effectively illustrates the frustrations of being 
powerless (black?), and the rules which powerful groups will generate to pro- 
tect their power. The game can be broken into 50-60 minute segments, but its 
effects are heightened by playing it from start to finish without interruption. 
A very good Director's Manual accompanies the game. The discussion questions 
are good, but the suggested readings are, with few exceptions, not directly 
related to a unit on minority groups. The length of the game depends directly 
on the dynamics of the group, but typically lasts 1-2 hours with 18 people, 
slightly longer with more players. Eighteen to thirty-five players can play 
Starpower, but 30 is optimal. Cost: $25. As an interesting alternative, 
^do-it-yourself instructions" are available for the game for $3.25 including 
postage and handling. Order from: Simile ii, P, 0, Box 1023, LaJol la, 
California 92037. 

FOLLOW-UP : 

It should be stressed again that after playing any of these games the 
value of the games can be greatly increased by assuring adequate discussion 
of the game by the participants. 

REFERENCES : 

Shirts, R. 6. Games students play. Saturday^Review , 1970, 53, 81-82. A 
short discussion of some of the pros and cons of the use of simulation 
games in teaching. 

Zuckerman, D. W., Horn, R. E., & Twelker, P. A. The guide to simulation games 
for education and training . Cambridge, Mass.: Information Resources, Inc 
1970. LOrder from IRi at 1675 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
02138 Cost: $15. 

This is the most complete, up-to-date reference source listing a I I of 
the available simulation games as of the time of its publication. A good 
source for a secondary school library to order. Given the multiplicity 
of games currently being generated, this source may become dated, but it 
is the best currently available. 

Social Studies Curriculum Materials Data Book . Boulder, Colorado: Social 

" Science Education Consortium. 197 1 . 

This source book is a compilation of many types of materials whicd may 
be useful In teaching a variety of social science courses. Of particular 
Interest to this exercise involving games Is a section including summaries 
and reviews of the most recently produced games. $32.00 gains both a 
subscription to the Data Book and supplements intended to keep It up to 
date. [Order from SSEC, 855 Broadway, Boulder, Colorado 803021] 
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The Mirror Game 

OBJECTIVE : 

To sensitize students to the many ways in which they are similar to 
people of different races. 

PROCEDURE ; 

Have each student select a partner in the class whom the student per- 
ceives to be the one most different from himself. The game is played standing 
face-to-face. Once the students are appropriately arranged, the following in- 
structions should be read: 

"This is an exercise in nonverbal communication. Each of you will be 
asked to perform some simple acts. Decide between yourselves who Is to go 
first. [Pause...] 

"Now those of you who go first are to pantomine everything you normally 
do each morning from the time you first wake up until you leave the house to 
come to school. Don't omit anything. Start from the point when you first 
wake up and without using your voice, without making any sound at all, go 
through all the actions you perform, in the exact order you normally perform 
them up through the point wi.ere you leave the house. For this first portion, 
those of you who are just watching should try to interpret each action as your 
partner performs it. It may help you to understand what your partner is 
trying to communicate if you mimic his actions. 

"Once you understand what he is communicating, nod your head. When your 
partner nods his head, those of you who are pantomiming should move to the 
next action. You may sit down when you finish your pantomime. Do you have 
any questions: [Pause...] 

"All right, you may begin." 

[After each pair has finished, say:] 

"Very good. Now, switch roles. Those of you who were pantomiming are 
to watch your partner and nod your head when you understand what is being 
communicated. Those of you who were watching before, start from the time you 
first get up and pantomime each and every action you perform until you leave 
the house to come to school. Do you have any questions? [Pause..,] 

"All right, you may begin." 

CAUTION : 

This game may be too simple for a class of sophisticated students, but it 
can be used as a good starting point for discussion of "differences" between 
races. Better results will be obtained if as many opposite-sex and opposite-, 
race pairs as possible are created. 
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FOLLOW-UP ; 

Discussion following this activity may consider some of the following 
questions: 

1. What differences did you notice between what your partner did as he 
or she got ready for school, and what you do? Wha1 similarities? 

2. Is there anything girls do that boys don't do? Is there anything 
boys do that girls don't do? 

3. Is there anything that blacks do that whites don't do? Is there 
anything that whites do that blacks don't do? 
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Nonverbal Communication 

OBJECTIV E: 

To sensitize students to the fact that much communication between two 
persons can be achieved without relying on the spoken word. Likewise, that 
much discrimination is achieved without reliance on the spoken word. 

GENERAL INFORMATIO N: 

Albert Mehrabian, a psychologist, maintains that most of the content of 
any message passing between two persons is conveyed nonverbal ly. He asserts 
that the total impact of a message is achieved by a verbal component {!%) , a 
vocal component (38^) and a facial component (55^). It is interesting to con- 
sider, for example, what is involved in sarcasm— when the verbal component 
conveys one message, but the vocal and/or facial component may convey an en- 
tirely different message. 

One can draw some interesting implications from the work on body language 
or nonverbal (covert) communication for this unit on minority-groups. For 
example, "liberal" whites profess no objection to blacks, but how many live 
next dcor to blacks? Ministers in churches profess "concern" for all fellow 
humans, but how many churches are substantially "color-blind" in choice of 
mem,bers? More specifically related to the current exercise, what of the stu- 
dent whose verbal be'iavior indicates toleration and/or understanding of members 
of another race? Do the vocal and facial components of his communications with 
students of another race indicate toleration/understanding? This exercise is 
Intended to encourage students to (re-)examine some of their ideas regarding 
the relative worth of fellow students, especially those of different race, and 
the extent to which those ideas are reflected in students' contacts with their 
compatriots. 

As an example, Mehrabian in the September, 1968 issue of Psychology Today 
indicates (I) the more a person leans toward a person to whom he is talking, 
the more positively he feels about him. (2) A speaker relaxes either very 
little or a great deal when he dislikes the person to whom he is talking, but 
he relaxes to only a moderate degree when he likes this person. Also, (3) the 
more a speaker likes a person the more time he is likely to spend looking into 
a person's eyes while in a conversation. Additional information on these and 
other points may be obtained from the Mehrabian article in Psychology Today or 
a book by Weiner and Mehrabian, both referenced at the end of this unit. 

The general point is an easy one to summarize. "Actions speak louder 
than words" is an apt summary of the fact that students need to be sensitized 
to the many ways in which communication may be and is achieved without needing 
to open one's mouth and to the many silent indicators of prejudice and dis- 
crimination. Likewise, teachers attempting to assess behavioral changes need 
to attend to verbal behavior, but also to the many other "silent" cues. 
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PROCEDURE: 



Obtain from a normal Canasta deck thf^ cards numbered 2-9 for each of the 
four suits and one of- the Jokers (or a Jack from one suit) for a total of 
thirty-three cards. On the blackboard of the classroom place a four-column 
wide by eight-row long table in which the columns, rows, and cells of the 
table are labeled as fol lows: 



Whole Inter- 
Body Head personal Hand 

Emotions Clubs Diamonds Hearts Spades 

Anger ' 2 2 2 2 

Apathy 3 3 3 3 

Defeat 4444 

Disgust 5 5 5 5 

Fear 6 6 6 6 

Hate 7 7 7 7 

Lone! iness 8 8 8 8 

Sadness 9 9 9 9 

Cin order to reduce confusion for the students, an alternative approach 
would be to print on the upper numbered face, of each card the appropriate 
mode, and the specific emotion on the lower numbered face.]] 

For the game there are four modes of nonverbal communication: 

Whole Body : The student may express an emotion using his whole body, exclud- 
i ng voice. 

Head : The student m^iy use his head in any manner, including motion or expres- 
sion or nonverbal sounds, but not speaking. 

I nterpersona I : The student may express the emotion by involving any other 

student(s), e.g., by moving them into an appropriate position. The other 
students are completely passive, whereas the expresser may use his whole 
body and head, but may not speak. 

Hand ; The student can use his hands and arms, make gestures and/or touch 
other students, but cannot use voice, body, or head. 

Ru I es of the Gafhe^ -"'-^ I . The game may be played by 2 to 10 students, but to in- 
crease involvement of each student it would be best to limit It to approximate- 
ly 6 students per game. Seating the group in a circle the cards are dealt face 
down and clockwise starting to the dealer's left and continuing until each stu- 
dent has an equal number of cards but at least three cards are left which are 
placed in the center as a draw deck. To win, a student must get rid of the 
cards dealt to him. This is achieved by communicating — by sensing the emotions 
of others and/or effectively communicating emotions to others. 
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2. The player to the dealer's left selects any card from his hand and 
p aces it face down in front of him. He is the expresser and the other 
players the receivers. The card drawn indicates to the expresser both the 
mode and the emotion to be communicated. 

CFor example, if the expresser selected the four of diamonds he must 
use only his head to communicate to the receivers the emotion of "defeat"] 

3. Calling the communication involves each receiver attempting to inter- 
pret what is being communicated. If he identifies it he checks his hand to 
see If he has a card matching the emotion , not the mode. If he does, the stu- 
dent calls by laying the card (or cards if he had the emotion expressed in 
more than one mode) face down in front of him. If not, he passes. Three 
things may happen: Good cal Is . Once all students who have cards place them 
on the table, they are Turned face up simultaneously. Provided at least one 
match has occurred, the expresser places his card face down under the draw- 
deck as do any students who matched the emotion. Bad calls. A wrong card 
means the receiver must replace the card(s) in his hand and draw as a penalty 
the same number of additional cards from the draw-deck. No matc hes. A fail- 
ure to communicate is indicated if no matches are achieveJ! |n this ca=e 

the receivers must draw a penalty card from the draw-deck. 

4. If you hold more than one card (mode) for any emotion, you must play 
all If you play one whether as an expresser or as a receiver, you either eli- 
minate the whole package of 2-3 cards or you must draw a penalty of a similar 
number of cards. As an expresser you must use all of the modes of expression 
simultaneously if you choose an ernotion represented in your hand by more than 
one mode. ' 

5. If you hold all four mode cards for a particular emotion, you can play 
themas a joker. The joker, as in many card games, is a wild card. As a - 
receiver it may be used to match any emotion communicated by an expresser. As 
an expresser the joker is to be used to communicate any emotion not being used 
inthe game. If the communication, using any mode, is ambiguous enough re- 
ceivers will call you and be penalized by having to draw cards from the draw- 
deck. A joker can be matched only by another wild card, viz., a four-of-a- 
kind combination. The expresser is not penalized if he is not called. 

6. After the call cards have been turned up, any receiver may challenge 
an expresser who uses some mode other than that on his card. If a majority 
vote to support the challenge, the receivers take back the cards played that 
time; the expresser must take his card back and draw a penalty card. Then 
the next expresser plays. 

FOLLOW-UP: 



It IS important to use this game as a vehicle for encouraging increased 
student understanding of communication especially as these emotions are ex- 
pressed by the other players in the game. 

(I) While the game is in progress pairs of players may occasionally fail 
to communicate. This can be capitalized on to generate discussion as to the 
source of the misunderstanding. 
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. (2) Choiceof the eight emotions to be used in the game is important. 
IT IS very difficult to communicate effectively if two or more of the emo- 
tions are too closely similar to one another and this difficulty may lenqth.- 
the game beyond the point of useful gain. For example, how would one dis- " 
tinguish between rage and fury? The eight emotions listed in the previous 
table are all negative. They have been drawn from among some of the common 
emotions expressed in current black literature, but they have been selected 
to be as Disparate as possible. If the class enjoys the game it might be 
suggested that they attempt to generate their own list of emotions, or se- 
lect substitute emotions from the following list: 



or humi I ity 



submi ssion 
humbleness 
i nso I ence 
def iance 

depression or dejection or despondency 

resentment 

demand 

d isTrust 

hope I essness 

coward ice 



i nd ignation 

impatience 

arrogance 

anxiety 

boredom 

contempt 

frustration 

grief 

i rr itation 

power 



°° black (or minority group) students have any less (or more) 
difficulty i.n communicating these emotions to fellow students than do the 
white -students? Does this indicate greater contact by the black or minority- 
group students with this group of emotions? 

(4) Is communication across race as successful as communication within 
race? To answer this requires collecting some data— a task for which the 
teacher might appoint a score-keeper to watch each group playing the game. The 
score-keeper would simply tally the race of each expresser and how many white 
students correctly received the message and how many black students correctly 
received the message. . 

(5) The materials for constructing this game parallel exactly suggestions 
contained in the following reference: Longfellow, L. A. Body talk: The game 
of feeling and expression. Psychology Today , 1970, Vol. 4 (No. 5) 45-54 

This reference contains a complete description of the game, a complete set of 
materials for playing one version of the game, and ordering instructions (p. 91) 
for obtaining an expanded version of the game. For $6.00 the game (Order #107) 
Is aval 1 9b I e from: 

The Head Box 

Educational Products Division 
P. 0. Box 4762 
Clinton, Iowa 52732 

REFERENCES: 



Teachers wishing to expand on this unit will find additional information 
in the following references: 
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Weiner, M., and Mehrabian, A. language within language: iTnmediac y, a channel 

in verbal communication . New York: Appleton, Century Cro+ts, |yb5. 

The emphasis in this book is heavily on research, particularly concerned 
with nonverbal communication and the use of intonation and facial ex- 
pressions in the communication of feelings or attitudes. Chapter 3 is 
particularly relevant, being concerned with providing a framework with- 
in which bofh v^-rba I and nonverbal actions are used in communication. 

Mehrablan, A. Communication without words. Psychology Today, 1968, Vol. 2 
(No. 4), 52-55. 

This is an excellent short article on some of the variety of research 
studies currently being directed toward the problems of nonverbal 
communication. It includes a short bibliography to other recent works. 

Davitz, J. R. The language of emotion . New York: Academic Press, 1969. 

This is a highly technical report of a significant research program 
directed at identifying what underlies emotional meaning. Especially 
us.^ul, however, is Chapter 2 (Pp. 32-84) which contains a unique 
dicvionary of labels of emotional states. "Definitions" are expressed 
primarily in terms of physical states which accompany each emotion, 
and this information might be abstracted to aid students in playing 
this game of nonverbal communication: 
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Debate = Assert and Listen 

OBJECTIVES ; 

To provide an in-class exercise by which to discuss a topical Issue of 
the day, to permit students to begin to summarize the information g leaned 
from the Black/White America unit, and to expose students to the opinions of 
their fellow students in an environment which fosters an attitude of careful 
I istening, 

PROCEDURE : 

io Divide the class into two groups each of which has approximately the 
- jme number of each race and sex, taking care to assure both groups have equal 
shares of students who tend to participate in classroom discussion as well as 
Those who do not. 

2. Allow the class to select a topic for debate from among the suggestions 
included in the Materials section, or encourage the class to generate a topic 

of its own, provided the topic Is generally related to the i'ssue at hand. 

3. Assign one of the groups to observe the members of the other group, 
all of whom will participate in the debate. (Alternatively, allow the two 
halves of the class to select a debating team of four members each, position 
these eight students where they can see one another and be seen by the class, 
and assign the remaining members of each half to observe the four members of 
the opposing debating team). Regardless of the option selected, make sure 
each team or group includes representatives of both sexes and all races in so 
far as possible. However, the basic objective of developing careful listening 
in debates involving controversial topics can be achieved independent of the 
racial or sexual composition of the groups. 

4. Initiate the debate with fairly general instructions Indicating you 
are interested in permitting students to exprp^s themselves on a topic of 
general interest, and to reach conclusions based on evidence developed In class. 

5. After the debate has been Initiated, stop discussion long enough to 
instruct the debaters (or all members of the debating teams) that before any 
of them speaks he must repeat what .the previous speaker said, and repeat-it to 
the satisfaction of the prior speaker. 

6. Instruct the observers to note three things about each repeated state- 
ment: a) the race of the previous speaker, b) the race of the person repeating 
a message, and c) whether the message was repeated to the satisfaction of the 
previous speaker. 

7. As with role-playing, this Is an excellent exercise In which to have 
participants swap roles after the initial debate Is concluded, or stopped be- 
cause of lack of significant progress. When possible, have observers and 
participants swap roles, choose another topic for debate, and repeat the 
process. 
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CAUTION ; 

If it is decided to swap observer and participant roles it is desirable 
in step 6 above to have observers note names rather than race in a) and b). 
This conceals the reason for the observations and permits all students to 
fullfill both roles without unusual self-consciousness about this race or 
that of the prededing speaker. 

FOLLOW-UP : 

Discussion after the exercise might concentrate on the following issues, 
subsequent to analysis of the observers' data: 

1. Was cross-race communication any better or worse than same-race com- 
munication? 

2. Did the instances of acceptable repetition tend to increase as the 
debate progressed? 

3. What was the usual cause of a speaker being unable to repeat a 
message to the satisfaction of the previous speaker? 

(MATERIALS : 

Possible topics for debate include the following: 

1. Black col leges are necessary. 

2. Busing to achieve integration is advantageous. 

3. PolicerT»3n are objects of displaced aggression. 

4. Black Nationalism is inevitable in America. 

5. Officers of organizations in integrated schools should beelect- 
ed in proportion to the ratio of blacks and whites. 

The class should be encouraged to generate a topic of their own which is 
related to the exercise, if they are dissatisfied with the above list. 
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"The Po' Dog" 

OBJECTIVE ; 

To provide an unusual demonstration of "racism" and give an opportunity 
to examine one explanation of racism. 

GE NERAL INFORMATION : 

W hite Dog , originally published as a book In 1970, was subsequently ab- 
stracted and printed in Life in much shorter form. Briefly the story may be 
summarized as follows: 

A dog, Batka, was brought to the home of Remain Gary by Gary's dog, Sandy. 
Batka got along well with all of Gary's friends, but Incidents occurred In 
which the dog tried to attack a Western Union agent and a worker who came to 
check a swimming pool filter. That afternoon friends came to Gary's home 
where Batka welcomed them most graciously. They were white, and Gar^ 
/nernbered that both the man from Western Union and tha worker who came to 
check the filter we,-e black. 

Gary rea I Ized, that the dog was a "white dog" and tried to find help at 
a kennel in control I ing the dog. The dog was said to be too old to be re- 
conditioned and thus wiis left in a cage overnight. A black worker at the 
kennel, named Keys, grew tired of Batka's barking and growling at him as he 
passed the cage, so he put on a protective suit, went into the cage, and 
fought with the dog. 

Keys later took the dog home, reconditioned him and made him a "black 
dog". Gary and a white friend went to Keys' home and were attacked by Batka. 
Batka recognized his former master and was in a state of confusion and frustra- 
tion; he ran away, was mistaken for a mad dog, and was killed. 

PROCEDURE : 

Assign the book to one or more students at the beginning of the unit on 
minority groups to be reported on to the class on the eighth day of the- unit. 
Copies of the shortened version in Life magazine can be supplied and assigned 
to all members of the class. 

FOLLOW-UP : 

After all members of the class have read at least a synopsis of White 
DQg and the individual book report has been completed, discussion might fo- 
cus on some of the following questions: 

1. Was Batka a prejudiced dog? 

2. When did you first suspect what Keys was doing to Batka? Why? 

3. Was Keys justified? Why? 

4. What parallels can you see between Batka when he first arrived at 
the home of Remain Gary and a stereotypic white racist? 
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5. What similarities can you see between Batka after he was recondi- 
tioned by Keys and a stereotypic black racist? What differences? 

6« At the beginning of the story, would it have been easier to recon- 
. dition Batka or a black or a white racist to be tolerant of both 
blacks and whites? At the end, just prior to Batka's death, would 
it have been easier to recondition Batka or a black or a white 
racist to be tolerant of both blacks and whites? 

7. In terms of the story can you "teach an old dog new tricks"? 

8. Is racism anything mora than the end result of a person's prior 
experiences? 

REFERENCES : 

Gary, R. White Dog. Life , Oct. 9, 1970, 69, #15, 58-74. 

This is a short version of the story abstracted directly from the next 
reference. 

R- White Dog . New York: The New American Library Co., Inc., 1970. 
The original, complete story. 
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Minorities and the Police 

OBJECTIVE ; 

To compare and contrast the coraraunity relations which exist between po- 
lice and minority groups with those existing between police and the majority 
group, and to discuss possible reasons for hostilities where theyexist. 

PROCEDURE ; 

Asl< each student to list the two -most recent instances of contrast 
wliich they have witnessed between the police and citizens of the community. 
Give each student a list of the following questions to answer reqardinq the 
contacts: ^ . ^ 

1. Was the policeman called or was he in the vicinity? 

2. What raco was the policeman who responded? The people involved? 

3. What was the nature of the contact (a call for assistance, a com- 
plaint about a neighbor, an auto accident, a response to criminal 
conduct, etc,)? 

4. How did the policeman handle the situation? Did you thinl< of him 
as Justly performing a duty? Why or why not? 

5. Can you describe the feelings your neighbors have for the police? 

6. Are your neighbors usually friendly with the policemen on duty there? 

7. In what Tnanner is this (non-)friendship shown? 
FOLLOW-UP : 

Have the students compare the answers of blacl< students with those from 
white students. Specific questions to be addressed in discussing the con- 
tacts between poJice and citizens would include: 

1. Do the nature and frequency of contacts differ? 

2. Did the policemen handle the contacts the same or in different ways 
with different races? Does this difference (if it exists) result 
from actual differential police treatment or could the biases of 
the observer have had an affect? 

3. Do the feelings of the members of different, communities differ to- 
ward the poTicamen? Why? 

' Caution : This activfty requires input from minority students to insure 
that it isjDore than an exercise in the analysis of stereotypes. Without 
potential minority group participation, this activity should not be under- 
tal<en. 
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ALTERNA'; iVES ; 

(I) Providing the class is interested, an additional activity which 
could be related to the above exercise would involve having one or jnore 
students read and make a report to the class on Chapter 5, '"Minorities 
Confront the Police" CBayley & Mendelsohn, 1969). Likewise, have one or 
more students read and Tnake a report on Chapter 6, "The Police Confront 
Minorities" from the saroe source. 

After explaining to the class that the Bay ley and Mendelsohn study 
involved an investigation of the practices of the Denver, Colorado police, 
STudents should be encouraged to compare their own descriptions from the 
initial exercise with information gleaned from Chapters 5 and 6 above. 

C2) This is an exercise in which it would be very profitable to have 
a member of the iocal police force visit the class room, both to listen to 
the students' comments and to react to their descriptions of recent con- 
tacts with the police which they have witnessed. It will provide a very 
valuable source of alternative or corroborative explanations for student 
accounts. 

REFERENCE : 

Bayley, D. H. and Mendelsohn, H. Minorities and the Police: Confron tation 
in Aroerica . New York: The hree Press, 1969, p. 109-171. 
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Conditioned Helplessness 

OBJECTIVE: 



To demonstrate a potential parallel between Pavlovian conditioning and 
helplessness and certain fiuraan response patterns. 

GENEIRAL INFORMATION : 

it is risl<y to make the jump from Maier, Seligman, and Solomon's (1969) 
research with animals to the social situation in which blaci<s currently find 
themselves. However, with that caution in mind, it is interesting to con- 
sider the similarity of types of responses in the two situations. The fol- 
lowing account of the research viork is adapted from the viork of Maier. 
Seligman, and Solomon (1969). . 

PROCEDURE: 



Reprint the reading in the Materials section on five separate sheets and 
hand out- The first page to the students the day before the remaining sheets 
are to be discussed. On the day when this unit is discussed, the- students will 
be asked at various points to stop and discuss what they've read up to that 
point. No sheet in the activity should be given to students until they have 
discussed and understood the questions raised on the preceding sheet. Some 
possible answers to various questions are grouped below In the Follow-up 
section. Teachers desiring additional discussion material should consult 
Maier, et al. (1969). Make sure students understand that (I) much work re- 
mains to be done in this area, (2) the parallels are only tentative suggestions. 
(3) conclusive answers wi I I not be forthcoming for a number of years, and (4) 
the research has been replicated with many animals besides doqs, includinq 
humans. - ^ ' 

FOLLOW-UP: 



Questions on Page I are answered on Page 2. 
Possible answers to questions on Page 2 include: 

(I) Ada£tion: The dogs may adapt to the shock during the shock harness 
experience. This is unlikely because adaption to intense shocks has never 
been demonstrated, it is unlikely adaption would last 24 hours, and dogs run 
and howl during the first trial in the shuttle box which does not indicate 
adaption has occurred. 

<2) Sensitization: Perhaps the dogs are so sensitized to the shock that 
they are too motivated to give organized responses In the shuttle box. This 
would explain inefficient responding, but not the lack of responding. 

Competing motor responses ; The Experimental dogs may have been reln- 
forceci for a superstitious response other than jumping, but no evidence of 
this was found in the shuttle box. Active responding may be punished by onset 
of the shock, but if so it should be reinforced by offset of the shock. Per- 
haps a specific motor response is used to reduce the severity of the shocks. 
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but this Is unlikely since inescapable shocks in the harness are unlikely to 
be ameliorated by motor responses. Likewise, dogs totally Inactivated by 
drugs In the harness still did no1 learn to avoid shock In tne shuttle box. 

(4) Emdtidiial exhaustion ; Perhaps the dogs are not escaping because 
they are emotionally exhausted. There J_£ some evidence that there Is no in- 
terference effect if 48, 72, or 144 hours intervene between the two training 
stages, but simple exhaustion is inadequate since (I) the interference effect. 
If obtained at 24 hours, has been shown to last at least a month, (2) the dogs 
are not exhausted since the Experimental dogs did run and howl during early 
trails in the shuttle box, (3) failure to escape shock is curable by physically 
dragging the dog over the hurdle. A fourth explanation for the inadequacy of 
this hypothesis can be drawn from the experiment on Page 5 but should not be 
discussed until that point. 

(5) Learned helplessness ; Evidence for this Is contained in Pages 3-5 
of the 5tud6iits' readings.' 

The answers to questions on Page 3 are listed on Page 4. 

Questions on Pages 4 and 5 are primarily discussion type, but a potential 
answer to the first two questions on Page 4 can be drawn from the reading 
material on Pages 1-4. The third question on Page 4 is answered on Page 5. 
Concerning the fifth question the response of the rioters probably most closely 
parallels the reactions of the Experimental dogs in the inescapable shock 
harness. 

CAUTIONS ; 

1. Students should not be given this activity until and unless they 
understand classical and instrumental conditioning. 

2. Students should be cautioned against jumping to many or too ex- 
treme conclusions based simply on the minimal evidence available from research 
primarMy concerning dogs. 

REFERENCES ; 

Maier, S. F., Seligman, M. E. P., & Solomon, R. L. Pavlovian fear condition- 
ing and learned helplessness; Effects on escape and avoidance behavior 
of (a) the CS-US contingency and (b) the independence of the US and 
voluntary responding. In Campbell, B. A. & Church, R. M. CEds.) 
Punishment and avers ive behavior . New York; App leton-Century-Crofts, 
1969: 

Seligman, M. E. P. & Maier, S. F. Failure to escape traumatic shock. Jourha I 
of Experimental Psychology , 1967, 74, 1-9. 

MATERIALS; See five attached sheets. 
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Let us start with two groups of dogs. For the first group, the Control 
dogs, give each of them training in a classical conditioning situation such 
that they are suspended In air by a harness under their stomach, and they can 
escape a shock to one paw by pressing a panel with their head or nose. For the 
second group, the Experimental dogs, give them the same number of practice 
trials In the paw shock-panel pressing apparatus, but make it such that the 
Experimental dogs get shocked on the paw whether tHey press the panel with 
their head or not. At the end of this training the control dogs have learned 
that their head pressing response will terminate their shock,' whereas the 
Experimental dogs have learned that they are "helpless". No matter what they 
did they got shocked anyway. 

After this training give all the dogs a 24-hour rest. Then put each 
dog into an escape-avoidance shuttle-box which Involves a two-chamber box 
with an electrified floor where the two chambers are separated by a hurdle 
which Is chest high to the dog. When the electricity Is turned on In one 
chamber the dog can escape by jumping the hurdle to the other side of the box. 
In addition, each time the dog Is placed In the section which Is about to be 
electrified, a dim light comes on 10 sec. before the floor Is electrified so 
th9 dog can completely avoid the shock If he Jumps the hurdle when the light 
comes on but before the floor Is electrified. 

Questions: (I) What will happen when you put the Control dogs In the 
shuttle box after their prior training in which they, could learn a response 
by which to escape shock? 

(2) What will happen to the Experimental dogs In the shuttle box after 
their prior training In which they could not escape the shock? 
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A number of psychologists have tried experiments. such as the one ju:.: 
described and the results in the shuttle box are surprising. The Control dogs 
will learn to escape, and eventually to avoid, the shock in the shuttle box. 
By contrast, ths Experimental dogs run and howl when the shock is turned on 
in their chamber of thy shuttle' box. The Control dogs will eventually Cby 
accident?) scramble over the barrier, and this rapidly becomes their first 
response, However, the Experimental dogs soon stop running and howling and 
simply remain silent until the shock is terminated, which is typically 60 
sec. after it is turned on. To. the observer, it would seem the Experimental 
dogs simply "give up" and "take what's coming". 

Question ; (I) What might produce the interference effect for the 
Experimental Dogs su± that prior training with unavoidable/inescapable 
shock results in their not being able to learn to escape shock in the shuttle 
box? 
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As you may have guessed by now, a great deal of theorizing has gone on 
m an attempt to specify what it is that produces the interference effect such 
that Experimental dogs will not try to escape shock in the shuttle box while 
Control dogs will, what happens? 



to 

a 



What happens? 

It is a fairly safe assumption that animals, even as humans, learn 
expect certain things to result from their actions. In most situations, u 
dog learns that responding either produces a reinforcement or does not pro- 
duce reinforcement (a condition called extinction). But now consider the 
initial training for the Experimental dogs. In that situation the simple 
learning and extinction relationships did not exist. In fact, after some in- 
terval of training in the unavoidable-shock apparatus the Experimental dogs 
probably learned that reinforcement (that is, termination of the shock) was 
independent of the presence or absence of responding. In simple words, if 
you were in that apparatus you would shortly conclude "nothing I do matters." 

If this is so, the interference effect could be produced as follows: 
(I) Initially in the harness the Experimental dog makes many active responses 
just as the Control dog does. (2) But since the shock is delivered anyway 
to the Experimental dog, he ''>=irns "Nothing I do matters." (3) The shock in 
the shuttle box creates the .,ns expectation that was learned in the harness, 
that IS, that shock termination is independent of responding. (4) As a re- 
sult there is little incentive to initiate responses whi le being shocked in 
the shuttle box, so the likelihood of jumping the barrier is low. 

Learned h elplessness has been coined as a descriptive phrase for this 
phenomenon^ ihe Experimental dogs in the first shock harness simply learn to 
be helpless. 

Question: (I ) As we have just seen, it is not the shock itself which 
produces helplessness, but what is it? 
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Thr hypothesis, or possible explanation, that has been developed makes it 
clear that It Is not the shock Itself which produces helplessness. It Is the 
dog s lact of control over the shock which produces the effect. Thus, learned 
helplessness should not result from previous experience In which dogs could 
escape from shock.' In 1967, Selfgman and Maier performed a test of this hy- 
pothesis using three groups of 8 dogs. The Escapists were trained just as 
the Control Dogs we talked about earlier; the Yokels were given identical 
shocks In the harness apparatus to. that received by the Escapists. The only 
difference was that the Yokels could not turn the shock off by pressing the 
panel— their responding was unrelated to when the shock was turned off. The 
Naivetes were given no training in the harness apparatus. 

At the end of the harness training, the Escapists knew the appropriate 
panel-pressing response to terminate the shock; the Yokels were simply lying 
motionless having learned that responding was not related to when the shock 
would be terminated. Twenty-four hours later all dogs received 10 trials of 
escape-avoidance training In the shuttle box. Both the Naivetes and the Es- 
capists quickly learned to escape shock by. jumping the barrier whereas three 
quarters of the Yokels failed to learn to escape the shock l.n the shuttle box. 
The helplessness hypothesis was supported— It is not the shock, but the dog's 
Inability to control the shock that produces failure to escape. 

All the discussion has been based on dogs to this point, but simlllar 

evidence of learned helplessness has been found In cats, fish, rats, and man. 

This brings up an interesting point: The Kerner Commission Report described 

the typical rioter of the late sixties as a black male, 55% being 15-24 years 
of age, Q\% being 15-35 years of age. 

Questions : (I) Why do you suppose the rioters were young? 

(2) Is it possible that older blacks illustrate the principle of learned 
helplessness? Is it possible that blacks, being constantly discriminated a- 
gainst have learned, "nothing I do matters"? 

(3) If so, what might be done to overcome learned helplessness? 

(4) If there is a parallel between the responses of some blacks to dis- 
crimination and prejudice (which they cannot control) and of dogs to inescap- 
able electric shock, in the shuttle box, with what point in the experiment 
with the dogs would the riots of the blacks coincide? 
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The problem of correcting learned helplessness is an interesting one 
and again Sellgrnan and Maier (1967) have done an experiment with the dogs 
wh ch provides some clues to the solution of the problem. They contended that 
prior experience with escapable shocl<s should (I) interfere with the doq's 
subsequent ability to develop a "nothing I do matters" attitude by providing 
experience with having a response result in shocl< termination, and (2) allow 
the dog to discriminate between th e p laceCsTWhere shoc ks are escapable and 
the place(s; where they are inescapable . 

The experiment was a simple one. A group of dogs was given some escape- 
avoidance in the shuttle box before they received inescapable shocl< in the 
harness. The learned helplessness was eliminated. That is, if the Experimental 
dogs in the first experiment we discussed, or the Yol<els in the second one were 
given initial training in the shuttle box prior to being placed in the ines- 
capable shocl< hari.cjs, these animals nevertheless continued to escape the 
shocl< when put bacl< in the shuttle box 24 hours after the shocl< was or was not 
avoidable. 

Question : What are the implications of this experiment for the education 
of persons who are lil<ely to encounter discriminations over which they have no 
control? 
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A Closer Look 

OBJECTIVE ; 

To illustrate stereotyping in the news and advertising carried by the 
mass media such as magazines, and to compare *stereotypes in magazines typical ly 
read by members of one race with those in magazines typically read by members 
of a different race. 

PROCEDURE : 

Assign students to find recent issues of magazines read primarily by 
whites, e.g.. Time , Newsweek , McCal I 's ,and Sports I I lustrated . Assign other 
students to fiwd recent issues of magazines read primarily by blacks, e.g. 
Ebony , Jet, Essence , and Black Sports' . Other students should be assigned to 
find a complete copy of a recent local newspaper. 

Have the students cut out all pictures contained in a particular issue of 
a magazine or in a complete newspaper and bring the pictures to class the next 
day. Make sure in the class as a whole that at least one issue of each of the 
eight magazines listed above is included in the assignment. 

Several questions may be answered by analyzing the pictures brought in by 
students. For example, do any companies advertise in at least one of the maga- 
zines in both sets of four listed above (e.g., both Sports 1 1 lustrated and 
Black Sports )? If so, match the advertisements by company name for analysis 
and discussion by the class. 

As another possibility, list all of the activities and Jobs engaged in 
by whites as depicted in each magazine, and make a similar list of all the 
activities- and jobs engaged by fc!acks as depicted in each magazine. This com- 
parison may be especially interesting if limited to specific comparisons 
such as Sports I I I ustrated vs. Black Sports or McCa I M s and Essence . 

FOLLOW-UP : 

Disuussion following a perusal of the variety of pictures brought in by 
the students might consider several of the following issues: 

(1) Are there differences in the advertisements of a particular company 
as they appear in magazines likely to be read primarily by one race as compared 
to its advertisements in a magazine read primarily by another race? (Be care- 
ful to compare only advertising which appears in magazines published at ap- 
proximately the same time.) 

(2) Are any stereotypes depicted? If so, what jobs and/or conditions 
are blacks occupying? Whites? Others? 

(3) Are there any particular occupations In which blacks seem more likely 
to be represented? For example, do relatively more blacks appear In sports- 
related activities? Is this paral leled by more or less representation of 
blacks in advertising in sports magazines? 
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"Racism In America" 

OBJECTIVE : 

To promote discussion and understanding of what consituttes racism. 
PROCEDURE ; 

Show students the picture from the cover of Racism in America which is 
Included In the Materials section. Generate a brief discussion of the pic- 
ture getting students to express their opinions of what it depicts. 

As a required reading assignment, either assign students to read the 
Racism in America pamphlet or give students a copy of the appended information 
which has been abstracted from Racism in America . 

FOLLOW-UP ; 

Classroom discussion should address the following issues, among others: 

1 . What is racism? 

2. What is overt racism? Give some examples. 

3. What is institutional subordination? Give some examples. 

4. Can you think of specific examples of racism in your community? 

5. Can you think of specific ways of combating racism in your community? 
REFERENCE : 

U. S. Commission on Civil Rights, Racism in America , Clearinghouse Publications, 
Urban Series No. I, January 1970. 

This pamphlet can be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. Cost; $ .50. Teachers 
will find this to be an invaluable source of information for this exercise. 

MATERIALS ; 

See appended sheets. 
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Racisra: Any attitude, action, or institutional structure which subordi- 
nates a person or group becpuse of his or their color. 

|^Hi_Racism: The use of color per se (or other visible characteristics 
related to, color) as a 3ubordina-T ing factor. 

';stitutional subordination : Placing or keeping persons in a position 
or status of inferiority by means of attitudes, actions, or structures which 
do not use color -itself as the identifying mechanism but instead use other 
mechanisms indirectly related to color. The indirectness is the crucial factor 
in Tn 1 s def i n ition . 

The phrases "colored" and "nonwhite" may variously be used to refer to 
any or all of the following: American Indians, Chinese Americans, Japanese 
Americans, Mexican Americans, Blacks (Negroes), and/or Puerto Ricans. 

Benefits of Racism to Majority Groups 

mav hrLnnnm?r'°"i^^^^'"i^"'=^^/^^ minority groups because of racist action 
may be economic, pol itical, and/or social as are the benefits to whites (In 
niner i ca ) , 

ECONOMIC : 

I. Reduces competition by excluding members of certain groups from access 
to benefits, privileges, jobs or other opportunities or markets. 

hiohJ' ^^P'°'J^+i°" °^ '"^'"bers of the subordinated groups through lower wages, 

nvfnn ^rZT^' ^^^t' 'T^' '^^^ ^ credit terms, or poorer working or 

living conditions than those received by whites. 

..I. Avoidance of certain undesirable or "dead end" jobs (like garbage 
CO ectors) by creating economically depressed racial or ethnic groups which 
will be compel ed by necessity to carry out those jobs, even though their po- 
tential skill levels are equal to those of other groups. 

POLITICAL ; 

I. Manipulation of potential voters in order to maintain exclusive white 
!k c Lur"" ^" governmental structure (such as a county government in 

the South), or some portion of such a structure (such as a ward in a Northern 
city), which would be controlled by nonwhites if all citizens enjoyed equal 
voting rights, since nonwhites are a majority of the potential electorate In 
that area. 

+, . Manipulation of political district boundaries or governmental struc- 

tures by whites so as to minimize the ability of nonwhite voters to elect 
representatives sensitive to their needs. 

3. Exclusion of nonwhites from a proportionate share - or any share - of 
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government jobs, contracts, and other disbursements through the decisions of 
white administrative officials. 

... ^' Majn+enance of the support of nonwhite voters by either white or non- 
white pol iticians who fail -ro provide reciprocal government policy benefits 
and other advantages to fhe same degree as for white groups in the electorate. 

5. Voter refusal to support a politician who is clearly superior +o his 
opponent merely because he Is not a member of the same racial or color qroup 
as the voters themselves and his opponent is. ■ < 

SOCIAL ; 

1. Creates feelings of superiority in comparison to nonwhites. 

2. Suppression in oneself or one's group of certain normal traits which 
are regarded as undesirable. 

3. Promotion of solidarity and reduced tension among white nationality 
. and social class groups. 

4. Avoiding the necessity of adopting difficult or costly politics to 
solve key social problems by falsely blaming those problems upon "immoral be- 
havior" by members of subordinated groups. 

5. Diverting one's own energies from maximum se I f- improvement efforts 
by claiming that white racism mal<es any significant self help attempts bv 
colored people ineffective and useless. 

Combating Racism 

As concluded by the United States Commission on Civil Rights the fol lowing 
are means by which racism may be reduced. 

1. Mal<e all Americans - especially whites - far more conscious of (I) the 
widespread existence of racism in all its forms, and (2) the immense costs it 
imposes on the entire nations. 

2. Build up the capabi I ities of minority group members, and greatly strengthen 
their opportunities and power to exercise those capabilities, especially re- 
garding public and private activities that directly affect them. 

3.. Develop legislative and other programs which simultaneously provide bene- 
fits for significant parts of the white majority and for deprived or other 
members of nonwhite minority groups, so it will be in the immediate self-inter- 
est of the former to support programs which aid the latter. 

4. _ Insure that minority group members are in a position to contribute to the 
design, execution and evaluation of all major social policies and programs. 
This will improve the quality of such policies and programs, by introducing a 
certain sensitivity to human values which is too often lacking in the overly 
technology-oriented behavior of the white majority. 
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5. Influence. local, state and national policies and programs— both public and 
priyate-r-so they have certain characteristics which will reduce their possible 
racisT eTtects, ^ 

6. Create recognition among all Americans that overcoming the burden of ra-* 
cism W'll cost a graat deal in terms of money, time, effort, and institutionai 
changes; but that this cost is a worthwhile investment in the future wh?cn Cotn 
society as a whole and individual taxpayers can bear without undue strain. 

7. Search out and develop alliances of'nonwhites and whites organized to ob- 
tain common practical goals, partici- 'ar I y in combating racism. 

8. Create many more positively oriented contacts between Whites, Blacl<s 

and other minority group members - including personal contacts, and those oc- 
curring through mass media. 

9. Open uplnany more opportunities for minority group membsrs in now predom- 
inantly white organizations (such as businesses), areas (such as suburban 
neighborhoods), and institutions (such as public schools), and encourage 
other arrangements where members of different groups worl<. live, or act 
together. 
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The Kerner Commission Report 

OBJECTIV E; 

To relate previous student learning and experience to current events and 
to foster an inquisitive attitude toward the solution of "racial" problems or 
problems stemming from relations between minority and majority group members. 

PROCEDURE : 

Assign all students to read the Introduction and Summary of the Kerner 
Commission Report. 

FOLLOW-UP : 

Classroom discussion should evolve from the following questions: 

1. Describe some of the communities where the disorders occurred in 1967. 

2. In each case of disorder, what was the final incident before eruption? 

I. Why doyou suppose the initial violence took place general Iv in the 
evening or at night?- ' 

4. Describe the typical rioter. 

5. What were their grievances? Which grievances held pri^orities? 

6. What were the underlying causes of the grievances or the rioters? 

7. How did the policemen view their roles in containing the riots? 

8. How did the rioters perceive the policemen? 

9. What affect do you think the riots had (I) on the communities in 
which they occurred? (2) On the nation as a whole? (3) Internationally? 

10. - What conclusion did the Commission reach concerning the basic cause 
of the disorders? 

11. What were some of their suggestions for controlling riots and better- 
ing the situation? 

12. Do you have any suggestions that you would add to theirs? 
REFERENCE ; 

Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil D isorders. New York Times 

Ed I tors, button, 1968. ~ 

This is the complete Kerner Commission Report. 

Werthelmer, M. (Ed.) Confrontation; Psychology and the probl e ms of today . Glen 
view, Illinois; Scott, Foresman and Co. , 1970. ^ 
Contains an excellent,* short (Pp. 114-122) chapter-by-chapter summary of 
the Kerner Commission Report. ^ 

1 iWV 
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The Dove Counterbalance Intelligence Test* 

OBJECTIVE ; . 

To question the use of aptitude tests which are based on the available 
experiences in one culture when members of other cultures are expected to com- 
pete and do well on the tests. 

GENERAL INFORMATION ; 

Are you "culturally deprived?" _Terrible thing to ask? It is even more 
terrible to say this about someone when they perform poorly on aptitude tests 
using items based on another culture. Unfair? Sure it is. People from non- 
white, lower-class, and/or culturally deprived background are required to do 
well on aptitude tests keyed to white, middle class culture, before they are 
allowed to perform in that culture. By the same standard, it seems only fair ' 
that people of white, middle-class culture should likewise do well on aptitude 
tests keyed to non-white lower-class culture before they are allowed to per- 
form i n such a mi I ieu . 

PROCEDURE ; 

1. Reprint the test included in the Materials section and give one copy 
to each student in class. 

2. Rea'd aioud the instructions printed at the top of the test, and then 
instruct the students to work through the questions at their own speed. 

3. After ali the students have finished, read the letters of the correct 
answer for each question, allowing each student to score his own responses 
correct or incorrect. 

4. Have each student count his number of correct responses. 

5. Either walk to each student and determine his (or her) score so that 
the mean score for the class can be quickly calculated, or have students pass 
in their papers and then the teacher can calculate a class mean, it Is 
strongly preferable to calculate the mean immediately and proceed with this 
exercise while student interest Is high. 

6. Divide the class Into two equal sized groups based on each student's 
score. Make sure the "better" group. Is clearly identified, separated, and 
praised as such by the teacher. (One way to achieve this is to ask students 
with a score above the mean to sit In the front half of the room, with the 
below-mean students sitting behind.) (This use of "discrimination" in the 
classroom is valuable as a means of faci I I itatlng discussion of the test's - 
virtues or faults. ) 

FOLLOW-UP : 

1. If more black students are in the "better" group, stress this fact. 

2. Ask students in the "poorer" group whether they felt the test was 
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fair to thera. Why? Have students in +he "better" group react to the answers. 

3. Ask students in the "poorer" group how they would feel if they were 
given this test, or a similar one. In order to enter col lege or qualify for 
a job. why? ^ ' 

4. Is someone who scores low on the Dove test "culturally deprived"? 
How about someone who scores low on a "standard" test of intelligence, e.g.. 
the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale? 

CAUTIONS : 

1. The effectiveness of the test depends upon the racial makeup of the 
class. The test would prove most effective in an integrated situation. Stu- 
dents in an a M black classroom situation could, as an alternative attempt to 
develop their own test using items similar to those in the Dove test. 

2. Be certain when the exercise is completed that thQ students under- 
stand the Dove Counterbalance Intelligence Test is an intelligence test in 
name^only, that it is primarily attempting to demonstrate the difficulties 
faced by any person who has his "intelligence" tested by a test drawing 
questions from a culture to which the person has had no exposure. 

PREFERENCE: 



Sanford, D. The Chitling Test. The New Republ ic (Dec, 16) 1967, 157 
25, p. 7. ' 



No. 



This article contains additional information which the teacher may find 
useful In conducting this exercise. •«o^«i«- may rina 



MATERIALS: See attached information for Dove Counterba lanes Intelligence test. 
Correct answers to Dove questions are as follows: 



I b 10 d 

2d lie 

3 c 12 d 

4 c 13 d 

5 d 14 b 

6 c 15 c 

7 a 16 d 

8 c 17 c 

9 c 18 a 
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Your name: 



Da+e.! No. of correct answers 



This test, devised by Adrian Dove is called the Dove Counterbalance Inter 
llgence Test. You should read the questions carefully and select the answer 
you believe to be correct. Write the letter of your answer in the blank to 
the left of each question. 



I 



Which word is out of place here? 

(a) Splib (d) Spook 

(b) Grey (e) Black 

(c) Blood 



2. 



3. 



A "Hankerchief head" 

(a) a cOv^l cat 

(b) a porter 

(c) a' hoddi 



I s : 

(d) 
(e) 



an "Uncle Tom" 
a "preacher" 



Cheap Chitlings" will taste rubbery unless they are cooked long e- 
nough. How soon can you quit cooking them to eat and enjoy them? 

(a) 15 m'nutes (d) I week (on low flame) 

(b) 2 hours (e) I hour 

(c) 24 hours 



4. 



The first black Congresswoman 

(a) Willie Mae Turner (d) 

(b) Beulah Sanders (e) 

(c) Shirley Chisholm 



is: 

Lority Long 
Diahann Carrol 



6. 



Whb did "Stagger Lee" kill (in the famous blues legend)? 

(a) his mother (d) his girlfriend 

(b) Frankie (e) Billy 

(c) Johnny 



January 15 was the day when: 

(a) the slaves were freed in the U.S.A. 

(b) the slaves were freed in Texas 

(c) the slaves were freed in Jamica 



(d) Martin Luther King was 

born 

(e) Booker T. Washington died, 



If a man is called "Blood" then he is a: 

(a) fighter (d) hungry hemophile 

(b) Mexican-American (e) Redman or Indian 

(c) Black 



If you throw the dice and "7" is showing on the top, what is facing down? 



(a) Seven 

(b) Snake Eyes 

(c) Boxcars 



(d) Little Joes 

(e) Eleven 
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_9. "Jet" is: 

(a) an East Oakland motorcycle club (d) a way of life for the rich 

(b) one of the gangs in West Side Story folks 

(c) a news and gossip magazine (g) a black acid rock group 

JO. If a pimp is up tight with a woman who gets welfare, what does he mean 
when he talks about "Mother's Day?" 
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(a) second Sunday in May 

(b) Third Sunday in June 

(c) first of every jnonfh 



(d) first and 15th of every month 

(e) none of these 



JL In "C.C. Rider" what does "C.C." stand for? 

(a) Civil Service (d) Country Clue 

(b) Church Council (e) "Cheatin Charlie" (The Boxcar 

(c) Country Circuit, preacher Gunsel). 

or an old time rambler 

J2. "Soul on Ice" is: 

(a) a movie (d) a title of a book 

(b) a brother in jail (e) a play 
(•c) a wh ite person 

J3. "Bird" or "Yardbird" was the "Jacket" that jazz lovers from coast to 
coast hung on: 

(a) Lester Young (d) Charlie Parker 

(b) Peggy Lee (e) "Birdman of, Alcatraz" 

(c) Benny Goodman 

J4. When brisk cold weather approaches, one can see brothers standing on 

the corner, talking ^bout the cold winds. These winds are referred to as: 

(a) the roadrunnei (d) Tweety-bird 

(b) the hawk (e) none of these 

(c) Old Man Winter 

J5. Hattle Mae Johnson is on the County. She- has four children and her 

husband is now in jail for non-support, as he was unemployed and was not 
able to give her any money. Her welfare check is now $286.00 per month. 
Last night she went out with the biggest player in town. If she got 
pregnant, then nine months from now, how much more will her welfare check 
be? 

(a) $80.00 (d) $150.00 

(b) $2.00 (e) $100.00 

(c) $40.00 

16. The opposite of square is: 

(a) round (d) hip 

(b) up (e) lame 

(c) down 

17. What are the "Dixie Hummingbirds?" 

(a) A part of the KKK (d) A Mississippi Negro, paramilitary 

(b) A swamp disease strike force 

(c) A modern Gospel Group (e) Deacons 

18. "Walk together children..." 

(a) . ..Don't you get weary. There's (c)...For the family that walks 

a great camp meeting-l.K together talks together" 

(b) ...For we shall overcome" (d)...By your patience you will 

win your soul" (Luke 2l:iD)" 
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An Instance of Racism in Society? 

OBJECTIVE : 

To generate discussion of the pervasiveness of racism; to illustrate how 
the most well-intentioned act may, nevertheless, perpetuate stereotypes. 

PROCEDURE : 

(1) Give students (or post for examination) a copy of the single sheet 
of paper included in the Materials section, 

(2) Pose the following problem to your students: ''You are the Director 
of the Belleview Regional Hospital and your Board of Directors has authorized 
you to prepare the Hospital's Annual Report. Your public relations man has 
Just brought you this layout and proposed that it be used as the cover page 
for the report. What's your decision?" 

FOLLOW-UP : ' - 

The discussion should ultimately include such questions as the following: 

(1) What stereotypes are projected by the picture? 

(2) Do the black and white pictured seem to share equal ability, potential 
and/or position? 

(3) Is the picture racist? 

(4) How could the idea of racial equality have been better presented in 
an essentially simJar pose? Would more blacks or whites in the picture facil- 
itate presentation of equal ity? 

MATERIALS : 

See attached sheet. 
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Twenty -ninth Annual Report 

of the 

BELLEVIEW REGIONAL HOSPITAL 
for the current fiscal year 
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Freedom Riders 

OBJECTIVE : 

To illustrate the problems associated with taking a "Freedom Ride" and 
the changes in attitude resulting from such rides, 

GENERAL INFORMATION ; 

Although relatively unique as a psychological (or sociological) event, 
the Freedom Rides of the I960's provide an interesting confrontation between, 
in some cases, vastly differing lifestyles, both black vs. white and majority 
vs» minority. In addition to the sources listed in the references, valuable 
information on these rides and riders may be obtained from any of the follow- 
ing organizations: 

1. Congress of Racial Equality Core, Inc., 200 West 133rd Street, New 
York, N. Y. ' 10030. 

2. The NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc., 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York, N. Y. 10019. 

3. Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 334 Auburn Avenue, NE 
Atlanta, Ga., 30303. 

PROCEDURE ; 

Assign a group of students the task of developing a simulated "Freedom 
Ride" to present in class. In preparation, individuals in the group may 
perform the following tasks: 

1. Explore the history of Freedom Rides. 

2. Read Peck's "Freedom Rider" and/or Haas' "Troubled Summer". 

3. Compile a listing of some Freedom Riders and give the background of 
each in order that students who portray these riders might render a realistic 
presentation of them. 

FOLLOW-UP ; 

Glass discussion following the presentation of the simulation exercise 
might include the following questions: 

1. What prompted each rider to participate? 

2. What unforeseen occurrences did he encounter? What was his reaction 
to the occurrences? 

3. Were his attitudes changed as a result of taking the ride? In what 

ways? 
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ALTERNATIVE : 

The same objective might be achieved by having (graups of) students 
read 'and evaluate books listed in the references. 

REFERENCES : 

Beck, James, Freedom Ride , New York: Simon and Schuster, 1962 and Grove 
Paperback. 

Shows the non-violent resistance of a white Freedom Rider who was 
almost beaten to death in Birmingham, 

Belfrage, Sally, Freedom Summer , New York: Viking, 1965, and paperback. 

Story of a young white volunteer in the 1964 Mississippi Summer project. 

Griffin, John Howard, Black Like Me, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., I960. 

Story of a white man's experiences in the black world after artificially 
changing the color of his skin. 

Haas, B. Troubled Summer , New York: Grossett Dun lap, 1966. 

Includes the story of the. killing of three freedom riders in Mississippi. 

Ha I sell, Grace, Soul Sister , Greenwhich, Conn.: Fawcett Pub., 1969. 

Story of a white woman's experiences in the black world after artificially 
changing the color of her skin. 

Sutherland, Elizabeth, ed; Letters from Mississippi , New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1965 and Signet paperback. 

The story of young people who went south to teach or assist in voter 
reg istrat ion. 
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"My View of 

OBJECTIVE ; 

To give students a chance to summarize their views of the unit. 
PROCEDURE ; 

Have the students choose an aspect of minority experience that has been 
discussed in the unit and portray this aspect by making a collage for wall 
mounting. Possible topics for a collage might include; 

1. Minorities and the police 

2. Discrimination in housing 

3. Discrimination in employment 

4. Confrontation 

5. Black power 

6. Extremists 

7. "Black is Beautiful" 

8. Any other topic related to minority group issues 
ALTERNATIVE : 

Students could be instructed to mount pictures to form a scroll which 
will be passed over the plate of an opaque projector. If possible have stu- 
dent locate a musical recording or a poem appropriate to accompany the scroll. 

REFERENCE ; 

Mitchell, L. S. The collage; Its use in geographic learning . The Journal of 
Georgraphy, 1972, LXXI, 422-429. • 

An excellent, short article on the use of the collage as a teaching tech- 
nique. Emphasis is also placed on objectives and methods of evaluating 
the results. 
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Women as a Minority 

QBvJECTIVE : 

To demonstrate that different minorities may suffer similar discriminatory 
practices. 

PROCEDURE ; 

Have the students choose a minority group not -jefined by race and let 
them suggest discriminations against that minority. Compare the circumstances 
of the chosen minority with the situation of the blacks in America, Compare 
discriminations on education. Jobs, social positions, etc. 

ALTERNATIVES : 

(1) Give the students a copy of the chart "Castelike Status of Women 
and Negroes" (Hacker, 1969) to generate a similar discussion. 

(2) Put the left half of the Hacker table on the blackboard as a sum- 
mary of the minority group unit and challenge students to fil| in the right 
half. ^ . " 

FOLLOW-UP : 

1. Do other minorities suffer from some of the same discriminatory prac- 
tices as those endured by blacks? 

2. Can one fairly compare the black situation with the female situation? 
Exp lain. 

3. What other areas could be added to the chart composed by Hacker? 

4. Even as the NAACP, CORE, and numerous other groups have been pres- 
suring for equality for treatment of people, independent of their race, so 
the V/ornen's Liberation movement of the early I970's has also been pushing for 
"equal pay for equal work" and more generally equal treatment regardless of 
sex. What is likely to happen to the blacks' push for equality If the 
Women's Liberation movement starts placing (and/or promoting) greater numbers 
of women in jobs formerly held only by males? Will the blacks be helped? 
Hiriered? Why? 

REFERENCE : 

Hacker, H, M. Women as a Minority Group, in Roszak, B. and Roszak, T. (Eds.) 
Mascul ine/Feminlne. New York: Harper & Row, 1969, 130-148. 
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Peop I e Fa 1 r 

OBJECTIVE : 

To demonstrate the similarities in specific types of people regardless of 
their race and to teach others about lessons learned in the Black/White Exper- 
ience Unit. 

PROCEDURE ; 

1. Give a copy of the "Types of People" sheet included in the Materials 
section to each student in clas$". 

2. Assign each student to locate and interview a black and a white mem- 
ber of the local community who qualify as one of the types of people listed. 

3. Make sure at least one student is trying to locate examples of each 
type of person. It is deslreable, if possible, to double up the assignments 
§o that a black and a white student are both attempting, for example, to lo- 
cate black and white conservatives to be interviewed. 

4. Provide each student with a copy of the questionnaire included in the 
Materials section and ask him (or her) to interview both people if possible. 

5. Identification of the person interviewed is not necessary. In fact 

it Is desirable to assure the interviewee that his anonymity will be protected. 
Instruct the students to substitute the number of the type of person being In- 
terviewed for the person's name. 

6. If time permits, ask the students to bring a representative picture 
from a newspaper or magazine which depicts the person who was interviewed. 
The larger these pictures are, the better. 

FOLtOW-UP : 

After the interviews have been returned with pictures, the class can con- 
struct a "People Fair" in the class (or qther available) room, with invitations 
extended to other classes and departments of the school to visit the project. 

2. Separate the pictures and interviews by the race of the person Inter- 
viewed . 

3. Post the illustrative pictures for each type (e.g., convicts) in one 
area of the room with black? paired with whites, and under each picture post 
either the original questionnaire or a shorter summary sheet which contains ' 
the important information from the interview in more abbreviated fashion. 

4. Class discussion should evolve fn^^m consideration of questions such as 

a. Were all types of people found in both races? Why? 

b, What are the similarities when a comparison is made within a 
particular type of person, but across race? What are the differences? 
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^c. Are there indications that independent of a person^s race there 
are certain factors present in both representatives of a particular type of 
person? 

5. Other materials drawn from previous exercises in the unit on the black 
experience can pe displayed. If the exercises were used, materials could be 
drawn from ChilcrerJ< ; -t, (10/4), General Population Statistics (11/2), The 
Prejudiced Tongue (3/3), A Closer Look (9/2), Police and the Minorities Cc/3), 
and/or Predjudice by Pen C3/6). In addition. Discrimination and some of the 
other games might be available in the room. 

MATERIALS : 

(I) Below is a I ist of types of people for students to locate and in- 
terview: 



alcohol ic 

busi nessman 

"cQssanova" 

cloistered Nun 

conformist 

conservative 

convict 

doctor 

drug addict 

hippie 

intergrationist 



I ibera I 
moderate 

priest or minister 
reformed convict 
"rel igious fanatic" 
revolutionary or radica 
separatist 
segregationist 
vagrant 

women's lib advocate 



(2) On the next page is a copy of the questions to be used in inter- 
viewing black and white representatives of each occupation or position. 
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Questionnaire for People Fair 

A. Parents 

1. Were you reared In the home of both parents? foster parents? 

2. Describe the personality of your mother, father (or foster parents). 

3. Which parent dominated the household? 

B. Chi Idhood 

1. Were there other siblings? How many? What sex? 

2. How many siblings were older than you? Younger? 

3. Describe the relationship that existed between you and your parents. 
Your sisters and brothers. 

4. What would you say the ecortomic standing of your family was? 

5. Describe some of your closest playmates^ personalities. 

6. What restrictions did your parents place on you? (recreation, study, 
chores, responsibility for other siblings, etc.) 

C. Adolescence 

1. Were both of your parents still present in the home? If not, did you 
have foster parents? If so, how did they differ from your natural parents? 

2. Who was most influential in your life throughout the adolescent ' 
period? Why? 

3. Did you feel that you weregradual ly being emancipated from the 
family during the period of adolescence? 

4. How did you spend your leisure time in adolescence? With whom? 

5. What "issues of the times" interested you most? I^ast? 

6. Were you actively involved with these issues? If so, what prompted 
active involvement? 

7. During this period, had you begun to form permanent goals for your 
future? 

8. What were some of these goals? 

9. Do .you feel that you have achieved most of them? If not, why? 

10. If you did not form goals during adolescence, did you do so in adult 
life? 

M. Have you achieved any of these goals? If not, why? 

12. What issues of today interest you most? Why? 
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Chi Idren's Art 

OBJECTIVE; 

To illustrate the different perceptions of black and white children when 
asked to portray the same person or object by drawing it, 

GENERAL INFORMATION ; 

There are a number of alternative explanations which might be offered to 
explain the differences which are manifest in the pairs of drawings appended in 
the Materials section. The most obvious suggestion is that black and white 
children have very different perceptions oi the same events, objects, and per- 
sons. However, the obviousness of this explanation should not deter one from 
aiso considering other equally viable suggestions. For example, it could be 
that black children receive signi-f icant ly less training in graphic arts, so 
•:hat although their perceptions of given scenes do not differ from their white 
counterparts' perceptions, nevertheless their ability to portray that percep- 
tion is markedly different. 

This issue is raised simply to caution the teacher against permitting the 
class doing this exercise to Jump to too many hasty, overdrawn conclusions 
based on the very limited evidence herein presented. Interested students 
should be referred to Coles (1967 or I970), 

PROCEDURE ; 

1, Show the students one drawing of one of the pairs of drawings append- 
ed in the Materials, with the information on the drawing covered over, folded 
behind, or in some other manner hidden from the students. 

2, Prime the students to consider the following kinds of questions, and 
encourage the class to reach some consensus as to the answers; 

a. What was the child asked to depict? 

b. Was the child who did the drawing black or white? Why do vou 
think so? . 

3, After the class has answered the above questions, present the other 
drawing of the pair, again with the information printed on the drawing covered 
over, folded behind, or in some other manner hidden from the students.. 

4, Pose the same questions listed in Step 2 above to the class and en- 
courage some kind of consensus about the second drawing. 

5, Now give the students the available information about each drawing. 
FOLLOW-UP : 

Follow-up discussion directed toward comparing the two drawings should 
include questions such as: 
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1. Generally, does a black child perceive his or her world differently 
than a white chi Id? Why? 

2. What are sorae of the possible underlying reasons for the obviously 
marl<ed differences in drawings when a black chi"ld and a white child are asked 

• to draw the same object, event, or person? 

REFERENCES ; 

Breaking .the American Stereotypes. Time , Feb. 14, 1972, 99 (7), 36-42. 

An excellent summary of some of the broader implications of Coles' work, 

including descriptions of some of the means by which he has gathered his pic- 
tures and drawings. 

Coles, R. Children of Crisis: A Study o f Courage and Fear. Boston: At I antic- 
Li tt I e7^rown7T9Fr 

A rich source of information with which to supplement this exercise. 

Coles, R. Teachers and the Children of Poverty . Washington, D.C.: The Po- 
tomac Institute, Inc., 1970. 

This book is an excellent source of procedural and supplementary infor- 
mation directly relevant to this exercise. The book can be ordered ($2.00) 
from: The Potomac Institute, Inc. 

1501 Eighteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Wertheimer, M. Confrontation: Psychology and the Problems of Toda y. Glenview, 
Illinois: Scott, Foresman, I97Q. ' 

Contains an adaptation of earlier writings by Coles as well as additional 
drawings which could be used with this exercise (Pp. 102-113). 

ALTERNATIVE ; 

Have members of the class agree on a list of subjects to be drawn, and then 
have students collect drawings from both black children and white children. These 
children should be the same age, should be asked to draw the same object, person, 
or event, and should be tested in as nearly comparable situations as possible. 
That IS idp . ly all children's drawings which are to be compared should be col- 
lected frr ue same class, or at least from children living in the same qenerai 
neighborvic ,. 

This alternative should not be attempted unless the students have pre- 
viously familiarized themselves with Coies' techniques of collecting and inter- 
preting data. ■ . 

MATERIALS; 

See appended sheets. 
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A black child draws his house, a grim tenement. 



c 1970^ Robert Coles 
Used with permission 
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white child draws Ills house, a syburban model with tnych to make it pleasant. 



c 1970, Robert Coles 
Used with permission 
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A black child shows the teacher with a pointer and on a stool. 
"She's always over you and on you to do something and she gets 
annoyed too quick. She^s too nervous about us, I think." 
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c 1970, Robert Coles 
Used with permission 



A whitt child says the same 
tMchar Is "friendly" and 
"I Ikfs to hug us a lot." 



« 1970, Robert Coles 
Used with permission 
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sites to be VUlted 

OBJECTIVE ; 

To be established by the teacher In terms of spepiflQ class needs. 
GENERAL INFORMATION; 

Many of the following resources are usually availably In a potnmunlty or 
within the state and may b© utlllzad by the class. Their use will depend upon 
the teacher and -^h© specific objectives to be achieved^ as well as lopal a- 
vai lability and access. Each site, depending upon Its assets, may be related 
to the Black/White America Unit, 

Historical or Cultural data 

Museum 

Library 

State Archive 

Chamber of Commerce 

Plantation 

Historical and Preservation Societies 
Economic data 

Employment agency 
Bank 

Welfare agency 
Insurance firm 
Union office 

Visit to rural, suburban, and/or ghetto areas 

Credit Bureau 

Industry 

Housing Patterns 

Real Estate Board and/or agencies 
Housing authority 
Planning board 
Welfare agency 

Employment Practices 

Employment agency 
Planning board- 
Government installations 
Insurance firm 
Bank 

Credit Bureau - . 

Commercial firms 
Industry 
Union office 
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Pol itical Part lc{p:itlon 

- ■ " ™ ■ I n' .--, 

Legislative Delegation 
Political Party Headquarters 

Legal and Judicial Information 

Jail, correctional institution, prison 

Pol ice Department 

Courtroom 

Justice's office 

Detention home 

Probation officer 

Health Practices 

Hosp i ta I 
Clinic 

Health Institutions (Rest Homes, Mental institutions, etc 
Medical pfrofessional 

Rel igious Practices 

churches 

Educational Practic es 

University or college 
Kindergarten 

Popu lation 

Bureau of Vital Statistics 
Census Bureau 

General 

Recreational facilities 
YWCA 
■ YMCA 

Red Cross Headquarters 
USO Faci iity 

•Gcvarnment insta I lations and agencies 
Transportation agencies 

Sources of information for additional visits 

Travel agencies 
Historical Societies 
Chamber of Commerce 
Library 

State archives 
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General Population Characteristics 

OBJECTIVE ; 

To provide information for the teacher to be used as desired for the 
general good of the class. 

GENERAL INFORMATION : 

The statistics reported in the table included in the Materials section 
are based on an advance report of the 1970 census data. The data has been 
organized alphabetically by state and broken down to reflect the number of 
blacks, whites, and all other types of citizens in each state. 

REFERENCE : 

DP ?■ ^^""^^^ °^ Census, Census of Population: 1970, Advance Rep ort. 

MATERIALS : 

See fo I lowi ng page. 
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General Population Characteristics 



STATE 



White 



Negro 



Other 



ERIC 



Alabama 

Alasl<a 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Cal I torn I a 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georg i a 

Hawa i i. 

Idaho 

1 1 I inoi s 

Ind iana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mi ssi ssi pp i 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampsh i re 
New Mexico 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Carol i na 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsy Ivania 

Rhode Island 

South Carol ina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

V i rg I n I a 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



2,528,983 
'236,767 
I ,604,948 
1,561,108 
17,761,032 
2,1 12,352 
2,835,458 
466,459 
209,272 
5,7i 1 ,41 I 
3,387,516 
298, 160 
698,802 
9,600,381 
4,820,324 
2,782,762 
2, 122,068 
2,971,232 
2,539,547 
985,276 
3,193,021 
5,477,624 
7,833,474 
3,736,038 
1,393,283 
4, 177,495 
663,043 
1,432,867 
448, 177 
733,106 
915,815 
6,349,908 
15,790,307 
3,891,510 
599,485 
9,646,997 
2,275,104 
2,032,079 
10,737,732 
914,757 
1,794,430 
630,333 
3,283,432 
9,696,569 
1,031,926 
442,553 
3,757,478 
3,25:1,055 
1,666,870 
4,258,959 
323,024 
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908 
8 
53 
357 
1,400 
•66 
18! 
78 
537 
1,049 
1,190 
7 
2 

1,425 
357 
32 
106 
241 
1,088 
2 
701 
175 
991 
34 
815 
480 
I 

39 
27 
2 
19 
770 
2,166 
1,137 
2 

970 
i77 
26 
1 ,016 
25 
789 
I 

631 
1,419 

6 

865 
71 
73 
128 
2 



,247 
,911 
,344 
,225 
, 143 
,441 
, 177 
,276 
,712 
,578 
,779 
,573 
,130 
,674 
,464 
,596 
,977 
,292 
,734 
,800 
,341 
,817 
,066 
,868 
,770 
, 172 
,995 
,911 
,762 
,505 
,555 
,292 
,933 
,664 
,494 
,477 
,907 
,308 
,514 
,338 
,041 
,627 
,696. 
,677 
,617 
761 
,388 
,308 
,931 
,224 
,568 



6, 
54, 
I 12, 

A. 
791 
28, 
15, 

3, 

9, 
28, 
I I 
462, 
I I 
87, 
15, 

9, 
17, 

6, 
13, 

3, 
28, 
35, 
50, 
34, 

7, 
18, 
29, 
10, 
12, 

2, 
80, 
47, 
233, 
52, 
15, 
34, 
106, 

32; 

39, 

6, 
7 

33, 

8, 
80, 
20, 

I, 
25, 
86, 

3, 
30, 

6, 
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STATE ARCHIVAL AGENCIES 



Alabama Dept. of Archives & History 
624 Washington Avenue 
Montgomery, Alabama 36104 

Office of the Secretary of Alasks 
Juneau, Alaska 99801 

Arizona State Dept. of Library & 

Arch i ves 
309 State House 
Phoenix, Arizona 85007 

Arkansas History Commission 

Dept. of Archives and History 

Old State House 

300 W. Markham St. 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

State Archives and Central Record 

Depository 
Office of the Secretary of State 
1020 0 Street 

Sacramento , Ca 1 i f orn i a 95809 

Division of State Archives and 

Pub I ic Records 
332 State Services BIdg. 
1525 Sherman Street 
Denver, Colorado 80203 

Connecticut State Library 
231 Capitol Ave. 
Hartford, Conn. 06 II 5 

Delaware Public Archives Commission 
Ha 1 I of Records 
Dover, Delaware 19901 

Florida State Library 
Department of State 
Supreme Court BIdg. 
Ta I I ahassee , Florida 32304 

Georgia Dept. of Archives & History 
330 Capitol Ave., S. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 

Pub I ic Arch i ves 
lolani Palace Grounds 
Honolulu, Hawai i 96813 
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Idaho State Historical Society 
610 N. Julia Davis Drive ' 
Boise, Idaho 83706 

Illinois State Archives 
State Archives BIdg. 
Springfield, I I I inois 62706 

Archives Division 
Indiana State Library 
140 North Senate Ave. 
Indianapol is, Indiana 46204 

Iowa Dept. of History & Archives 

Historica I BIdg. 

E 12th & Grand; Aves. 

Des Moines, Iowa 50319 

Kansas State Historical Society 

120 W. Tenth 

Topeka, Kansas 66612 . 

Kentucky Historical Society 
Old State House 
Box H. 

Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 

Louisiana has no archival agency 

Department of State 

State House 

Augusta, Maine 04330 

Ha I I of Records 

College Ave. & St. Johns Sts. 

Annapolis, Maryland 21401 

Massachusetts Archives Division 

State House 

Boston, Mass. 02215 

Michigan Historical Commission 

Arch i ves 
State Archives Library 
3405 N. Logan Street 
Lansing, Mich. 48918 

State Archives & Records Service 
Minnesota State Archives Commissi 
I 17 University Ave. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 ' 
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Mississippi Dept. of Archlves'& History 
Box 571 

Jackson, Mississippi 39205 

State Historical Society of Missouri. 
Hitt & Lowry Streets 
University Library BIdg. 
Columbia, Missouri o520l 

Historical Society of Montana 
Veterans and Pioneers Memorial BIdg. 
225 N. Roberts Street 
Helena, Montana 59601 

Nebraska State Historical Society 

1500 R Street 

Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 

Nevada State Historical Society 
P. 0. Box I 129 
Reno, Nevada 89504 

New Hampshire Historical Society 
30 Park Street 

Concord, New Hampshire 03301 

New Jersey State Library 
State Dept. of Education 
185 W. State St. 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 

Historical Society of New Mexico 
Stare Museum of New Mexico 
Box 2087 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501* 

New York State Library 
Education BIdg. 
Albany, New York 12224 

North Carolina State Dept. of Archives 

& History 
Box 1881 

Raieigh, 'North Carolina 27602 

State Historical Society of North ' 

Dakota 
Liberty Memorial BIdg. 
Bismarck, North Dakota 58501 



Ohio Archives Division 
Ohio Historical Society 
1982 Veljna Ave. 
ColuiDbus, Ohio 4321 I 

Archives Division 

Oklahoma Dept. of Libraries 

Box 53344 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 V 

Oregon State Archives 
Oregon State Library 
State Library BIdg. 
Salem, Oregon 97310 

Division of Public Records 
221 Ec'ucation BIdg. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 

Rhode Island State Archives 
Department of State 
314 State House 

Providence, Rhode Islrind 02908 

South Carolina Dept. of Archives & 

History 
1430 Senate Street 
Columbia, S. C. 29201 

South Dakota State Historical Society 

Soldiers Memorial 

Pierre, South Dakota 57501 

Tennessee State Library and Archives 
Seventh Avenue N. 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 

Archives Division 

Texas State Library 

Texas Archives & Library BIdg. 

1201 Brazos Street 

Drawer DD-Capitol St. 

Austin, Texas 787 1 I 

Public Records Commission 
Montpelier, Vermont 95602 

Virginia State Library 

Capitol Street 

Richmond, Virginia 23219 
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Washington State Archives 
DepartjT^ent of General Administration 
Olyrapia, Washington 98!50l 

West Virginia Dept. of Archives & History 
State Capitol BIdg, Rm- E-400 
Charleston, West Virginia 25305 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
State Archives Division 
816 State Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

Wyoming State Archives and Historical Dept. 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 
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Resource Persons for Ciassroora Presentation 

OBJECTIVE : 

To be specified by teacher in terras of specific class needs and pur- 
poses of classroojTi visit. 

GENERAL INFORMATION ; 

The use of outside resources, whether people, institutions, or organiza- 
tions, from the local community is an exercise which reaps numerous benefits 
including added interest to students, and additional sources for information 
for students. 

It would be impossible to list all such sources, especially since they 
vary from community to community, however what follows is a list of resource 
persons common to most communities: 

1. Chief of police and/or members of his department 

[Questions which might be addressed to suc'ih a person would include: 

a. What percentage of the citizens of this town (city, county, etq.) 
is black? 

b. What percentage of the yearly arrests here involve black people? 

c. What percentage of the police force here is black? 

d. What position is held by the highest placed black official in 
the department?] 

2. Ministers and priests 

[Questions which might be addressed to such a person would include: 

a. Does your church consider one of *its missions to be the further- 
ing of positive inter-race relations? If so what programs is 
your church involved in addressing this issue? 

b. What is total membership of your church? Of this, what percen- 
tage is black? White? Other? 

3. President (or other officers) of locai bank 

4. Official of a manufacturing company 

5. Member of a political party of a legislative delegation (County, State, 
and Nationa I ) 

6. Officer or member of local, state and national organizations (e.g., NAACP, 
KKK, White Citizens Councils, et al.) 

7. Officer or member of local Chamber of Commerce 

8. Doctor, dentist, or other person in health-related field (e.g.. Public 
health, mental health, vocational rehabilitation) 

9. Retired person with useable knowledge and skills 
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10. State, county, and/or paris*^ official or other personnel 

11. Personnel concerned with local government (e.g., City Planning Board) 

12. Author or writer residing in the community 

13. Marriage counselor or other social worker 

14. Educational personnel, including persons with special skills within 
one's own school 

15. Member of the legal profession - judge, lawyer, etc. 

16. Member of the Armed Forces 

17. Immigration and naturalization official 

18. Realtor 

19. Librarian 

20. Museum curator 

21. Department store official or a local merchant 

22. Union officials - and members 
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